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You Are Afraid of TO-MORROW! 


OU don’t know what To-morrow is going to do to you. 
You can’t know. To-day you may have good health, a 
family, property,an income. But deep in your heart you know 
only too well that all these are at the mercy of To-morrow. 





It is hard to dwell upon the fact that the welfare of yourself or your depend- 


ents may be brutally injured at any turn of the wheel of time. 
You dare not disregard it. 


. = - 
inescapable fact. 
ation squarely P 


But it is an 
Why don’t you face the situ- 


The Right Kind of Insurance 





Makes TO-MORROW Your Friend 








Insurance makes you sure that, come what 
may, you will be prepared, you will be 
ready! Insurance brings you a serene mind 


and a contented heart. 


But Insurance, if it is to do these things, 
must be carefully applied to your own 


needs. There are innumerable policies, 
but not every one can afford you exactly the 
type of protection you should have. Only 
an organization of experts can guide you to 
the right kind of Insurance—to the most 
effective and economical Insurance cover- 
age for your particular requirements. 


Expert Insurance Counsel 
Without Charge— Mail Coupon /mmediately 


This organization is extremely well equipped to help 
you solve your Insurance problems. We place In- 
h AMERICAN companies exclusively. 


Surance witl 
“America First,” is our watchword; “Efficient and 


ALL AMERICAN BROKERS, Inc., 
19 West 44th Street, New York. 
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I 
GENTLEMEN If you can show me how to get the | 
maximum protection for my Insurance premiums, I ! 
I 
! 
' 


have no obj 


tion to your doing so, 





Satisfactory Service,” is our guarantee. You may 
profit a great deal by getting in touch with us at 
once. Mail the coupon now. Let us help you make 
“To-morrow your friend.” 


ALL AMERICAN BROKERS, Inc. 


Insurance 
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FIRE 
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LIFE \ 
CASUALTY £23842 AUTOMOBILE 
HEALTH S45 ~—s MARINE, Ete. 


19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 8652-53 
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THE UNDERPAID OFFICE HELP 


A VITAL AND BURNING QUESTION! 





The following extracts are taken from “The Underpaid White Collar Class,” a new treatise 
on social and economic questions with particular reference to the American office employee, 
written in English by the well-known Latin-American journalist and author, J. LARA, con 
nected for nearly a decade with the largest firm of international merchants in the world: 


DRIVING MANKIND TO PREMATURE INVALIDISM AND DEATH 
(From Chapter VIII.) 

“The employer who requires his employees to come early in the morning and compels them 
to work late at night, two, three or four times a week, is simply driving men and women to 
premature invalidism or death. 

“The so-called religious men who further this injustice, whether Catholic, Lutheran or any 
other denomination, may expect to go to heaven when they die, but there are doubting Thomases 
who may question the logic of this situation.” 


PARSIMONIOUS AND HYPOCRITICAL EMPLOYERS 
(From Chapter X.) 

“A good many concerns, notably exporters and importers, due either to frequent excessive 
work or in their endeavor to squeeze all the blood out of the employee, compel them to work, 
once, twice or three times a week until ten, eleven or twelve at night. Many of these laborious 
workers are ambitious young men who go into things heart and soul and with such an enthu- 
siasm, that their work absorbs their every thought and consideration. In fact, most of them 
expect eagerly at the coming of the new year to get an increase and bring the glad tidings to 
their beloved parents or perhaps to the lady they expect to betroth, or if married, they have 
bright visions of their capacity to further increase the family budget. After these ambitious 
young men are compelled to work late at night so many days during the entire year and their 
mental energy is impaired, ISN’T IT CRIMINAL on the part of the parsimonious employers to 
give these faithful and indefatigable workers only a dollar or two increase a week in their sala- 
ries, if they actually get the increase? If some people—who are prone to criticize employees for 
changing positions—were in the places of these active young men, would they not feel and act 
likewise and seek other more congenial and profitable positions when they had the opportunity ? 
Why not blame principally and all the time the pitiless, merciless and hypocritical employers en- 
tirely, the very ones who make it a practice to pray to the Creator on Sunday and prey on the 
employees the rest of the week?” 


PROFITEERING WITH EMPLOYEES 


(From Chapter XIII.) 


“The producer, the middleman or the retailer is daily profiteering with the public, while 
the over-ambitious employer is daily profiteering with his employees, which is just as bad.” 





This book will be of unusual significance at this time when the extremely low salaries paid 
to office employees has given occasion to lengthy articles and editorials in leading newspapers 
and periodicals, a subject that has not so far been discussed in a special book. 

This new volume is divided into three parts, (there are altogether fifteen chapters and three 
appendices in the book), treating respectively: the Labor movement, the internal regulations in 
business offices and the social and economic phases of the problem. 


Price $1.50 prepaid, in stiff board covers. 


Place your order with your nearest bookdealer or send it direct to us. 


THE S. A. PUBLISHING CO. 





9-15 MURRAY STREET, Top Floor NEW YORK CITY 
NOTE.—Before this social treatise went to press, the author was repeatedly warned by his friends that “employers would get after him.” 
While this book contains an incisive arraignment of pitiless employers, the author in attacking them is using the same legitimate right 

as other authors and journalists in their criticisms of the President and other high officials of the American Government 
To the skeptical ones, the author wishes to put this question: Are the heartless and exploiting employers more immune from criticism 


than the President and other high Government officials? 
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An English Wife in Berlin 

By EVELYN, PRINCESS BLUCHER 
“No book has brought home so clearly to English men 
and women the ‘other side of the war’."—New York Tri- 
bune. “Perhaps the only volume of its kind that throws 
so much light upon the internal state of Germany during 


the war.’’—San Francisco Argonaut. $6.00 


Tales of Aegean Intrigue 
By J. C. LAWSON, Naval Intelligence Officer 

“Mr. Lawson is not merely a spinner of yarns; .. . as 
service agent in Suda Bay he was a pawn in a 
played between M. Venizelos, King Constan- 
game in which perhaps the final 
The Athenaeum. 
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tine and the Allies, a 
moves are now being made in Athens.” 


$5.00 
War-Time Strikes and Their Adjustment 
By ALEXANDER M. BING 
Invaluable as an historical document but has a most 


important bearing on the grave question of strikes and 
strike-settlements today. “Two qualities seem to shine 
out” in this book, says Feuirx AbDLER in his introduction, 


“painstaking accuracy and deep sympathy with the 


human factor in industry.” $2.50 
A Short History of Russian Literature 
Translated from the Russian of SHAKHNOVSKI. With a 


supplementary chapter bringing the work down to date, by 

SERGE TOMKEYEFF 
As a basis for an intensive study of Russian literature; 
as a guide for those who wish to familiarize themselves 
with its general outlines and significance, or merely as a 
book to be read for the pleasure and stimulant that is 
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Letters from China and Japan 
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you feel that there is a serious purpose in the minds and 
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Across America With the King of the Belgians 
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preciation of their reception in the sentence: “My ears 
still have the echo of a great applause.” $2.00 


Pilgrim Papers 

By ROBERT KEABLE. 
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An arresting picture of the spiritual struggles, depres- 
sions and moments of exaltation of a lonely missionary 
in Africa whose love for Christ impelled him to devote 
his life and strength to the service of the primitive hill 
blacks of “the Berg.” $2.00 

Social Teachings of the Christian Year 
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A book for those who are awake to the new social gospel, 
yet seek harmony with the sacred traditions of spiritual 
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Balkanized Europe 
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intense nationalism, the economic rivalries of the Balkan 
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intrigue if a constructive political and economic program 
is not worked out. A valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of political analysis and reconstruction. $5.00 
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Eighty-six poetical fables, translated in the original 
metres, each filled with originality, satire, wisdom and 
charm, and in which the great Russian Fabulist struck 
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A Theory of the Mechanism of Survival 

By W. WHATELY SMITH 
The hypothesis of the fourth dimension ingeniously ap- 
plied to the explanation of psychic phenomena. “The 
Secylla of stodgy obscurity and the Charybdis of snappy, 
vote-catching dogmatism, are avoided in this work with 
conspicuous success.”—Journal of American Society of 
Psychical Research. $2.50 
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By DAVID W. BONE 
“A sea story which sets forth vividly and accurately the 
joys and sorrows of Jack at sea, and a few of them— 
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ship and fun, trivialities and death, storm and fair 
weather are mixed in proportions that carry the impres- 
sion of actuality."—New York Evening Post. $2.00 


The Man in the Dark 

By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
A lonely and embittered man, in peril of his life through 
mob-violence; a- loyal and heroic girl; a noble, lovable 
collie-dog, and a background of moonshiners in West 
Virginia hills, form a story as vigorously human as it is 
ingenious and tensely dramatic. $2.00 


Velvet Black 

By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 
A volume of mystery stories of intense dramatic inter- 
est, drawn from the life of the underworld, all of which 
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stuff of x he 1s mad throws a flood close thinking and incisive expression. . . . As 
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EARLS from the President, dated March 4: 
I must utter my belief in the Divine inspiration of the 
founding fathers. 

Since freedom impelled and independence inspired and na- 
tionality exalted, a world super-government is contrary to 
everything we cherish and can have no sanction by our Republic. 
This is not selfishness, it is sanctity. 

Perhaps we shall never know the old levels of wage again, 
because war inevitably readjusts compensations and the neces- 
saries of life will show their inseparable relationship, but we 
must strive for normalcy to reach stability. 

No one may justly deny the equality of opportunity which 
made us what we are. We have mistaken unpreparedness to 
embrace it to be a challenge of the reality, and due concern for 
making all citizens fit for participation will give added strength 
of citizenship and magnify our achievement. 

There is a luring fallacy in the theory of banished barriers of 
trade, but preserved American standards require our higher 
production costs to be reflected in our tariffs on imports. 

Believing in our higher standards, reared through constitu- 
tional liberty and maintained opportunity, we invite mankind 
to the same heights. 

Service is the supreme commitment of life. I would rejoice 
to acclaim the era of the golden rule, and crown it with the 
autocracy of service. 

Reconstruction, readjustment, restoration—all 
follow. I would like to have them. 

When revolution threatens we unfurl the flag of law and 
order and renew our consecration. . . . Our revisions, 
reformations, and evolutions reflect a deliberate judgment. 


these must 





“admirable”; Senator New, “woncerful’; Senator Kelloryg, 
“remarkable”; Senator Nelson, “fine’; Senator Cummi: 
“admirable and sound’’; Senator Phipps, “clever and inter 
esting 
Ashurst, ‘‘manly and eloquent” 
mirable in every way”; while a Democrat, Pomerene of Ohio, 
declared it to be “splendid,” and affirms that he himself is 
thrilled “by the fine patriotic 
metropolitan 
words, treats the inaugural with greatest respect 
World doubting politely—each one interpreting Mr. Hard 
ing’s phrases about world affairs to its own tastes and 
desires. At the risk of our lives we set down 
wish that no one will laugh, for if any man 


to laugh aloud the country would rock. 


99. et 


Jones, “clear and splendid’; Senator 


Senator 


Senator Brandegee, “ad- 


pirit that it breathes.”” Our 
press, too, long accustomed to meaningless 


even the 


our pious 


“no ild bey in 


ARNESTLY desirous as we are to be very kind to Mr 
Harding, we are none the less regretfully compelled 

to charge him with borrowing thought at the outset of 
his career. It is on behalf of Mr. Hosea Biglow. He also 
declared that: 

We’ve gut all the ellerments, this very hour, 

Thet make up a fus’-class, self-governin’ power 

We’ve a war, an’ a debt, an’ a flag; an’ ef this 

Ain’t to be inderpendunt, why, wut on airth is? 
An’ nothin’ now henders our takin’ our 
Ez the freest, enlightenedest, civerlized nation, 
* * * - od * * * * * 


tation 


I say nothin’ henders our takin’ our place 
Ez the very fus’-best o’ the whole human race, 
A spittin’ tobacker ez proud ez you please 
On Victory’s bes’ carpets, or loafin’ at ease. 

Mr. Harding says: 

“There comes to Americans the profound assurance that 
our representative Government is the highest expression and 
the surest guaranty of both [liberty and civilization 

“Amid it all we have riveted the gaze of all civilization 
to the unselfishness and the righteousness of representative 
democracy, where our freedom never has made offensive 
warfare, never has 
through force, never has turned to the arbitrament of arn 
until reason had been exhausted.” 

“When the Governments of earth shall have established a 


sought territorial ayyrandizement 


freedom like our own and shall have sanctioned the pursui 
of peace as we have practiced it, I believe the last sorrow 
and the final sacrifice of international warfare will have been 
written.” Hosea Biglow also remarked: 

No, never say nothin’ without you’re compelled tu, 
An’ then don’t say nothin’ that you can be held tu, 
Nor don’t leave no friction-ideas layin’ loose 

For the ign’ant to put to incend’ary use. 
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ET us be thankful that in the hurried, harried moments 

L when one administration went out and one came in: 

The Senate refused to pass the naval appropriation bill 
and the soldier bonus measure; 

Mr. Wilson killed the immigration bill and the emergency 
tariff ; 

The bill appropriating $18,600,000 for hospital care for 
former service men was passed; 

Congress failed to provide for a continuation of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense; 

The new President did not startle us by saying anything 
at his inaugural address that we had not expected; 

Open diplomacy began—at least in respect to the White 
House gates; 

The newspapers were thoughtful enough to tell us how 
the Coolidge boys made themselves at home in Washington; 

And—whether Mr. Harding succeeds or fails as a pinch 
hitter—Babe Ruth went into training at Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 


“ ENATOR KING and Senator Borah are entitled to the 
‘e greatest credit for the skill with which they handled 
the naval appropriation bill in the Senate and their suc- 
cess in putting it over until the next session of Congress. 
But for these men this inexcusable bill, with a hundred mil- 
lion dollars added after it came from the House, would have 
gone through. Now there is at least a breathing spell, and 
in that time public opinion ought to arouse itself if the bill 
is to be finally defeated. The country should deluge Mr. 
Harding and Secretary Denby with protests against the 
naval building program, if only on the ground that it will 
inevitably lead to war with England if it is persisted in—as 
The Nation thinks it would. At the same time we hope that 
the mail of Senators Borah and King and of the new Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Weeks, will be full of letters of thanks— 
it is gratifying to find that Mr. Weeks, a graduate of An- 
napolis, is reported as opposing Secretary Denby at the first 
exchange of the Harding Cabinet upon this naval program. 
This is the time and the chance to keep down our enormous 
navy waste, and we hope that every reader of The Nation 
who believes that disarmament is the key to peace will take 
up his pen at once and make his views felt in Washington. 


HEN this country a few months ago learned of the 

murder of Drs. Friedlander and Cantor by bandits 
in the Ukraine, the Soviet Government received its inevita- 
ble share of denunciation. Yet last week, Dr. Phineas Kotkov, 
a native of Russia, professor of theology in the New York 
Jewish Theological Seminary, was attacked by bandits while 
walking to his home in Brooklyn, receiving injuries from 
which he died, two days later. He was killed in the heart of 
this great nation’s metropolis. Now, for years our jingoes 
have sought to make the death or injury of any American, 
even in remote and notoriously bandit-infested parts of 
Mexico, a pretext for intervention. Yet not long ago, two 
innocent Mexicans were killed by a Colorado mob, and 
Mexico did nothing about it. Recently a Mexican official sta- 
tioned in New York took the humorous precaution during 
the height of the epidemic of hold-ups to telegraph his Gov- 
ernment to provide additional protection for him. It is 
obvious that the lives of our own citizens as well as of for- 
eigners are never wholly safe, and not merely in the lawless 
sections of the rural South and Southwest, but in our largest 
cities. The war, which loosed men’s passions, intensified 


economic distress and cheapened the value of human life, has 
of course contributed to the general insecurity, and inter- 
national claims of redress must be judged in the light of the 
laws and temper of the country where the injury is com- 
mitted, as well as of the dictates of common sense. 


RESIDENT OBREGON is a man of great faith but 

little wisdom if he actually believes that Mexico may 
expect sympathetic treatment at the hands of the new Ad- 
ministration because President Harding has “expressed best 
wishes for all nations and the desire for friendly relations 
with the entire world.” While Mr. Harding talks generali- 
ties, Albert B. Fall, the new Secretary of the Interior, talks 
specifically, and states in a letter to the National Association 
for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico the exact 
terms on which the American Government must insist as a 
prerequisite to recognition by the United States. “So long 
as I have anything to do with the Mexican question,” says 
Mr. Fall, “no Government in Mexico will be recognized, with 
my consent, which Government does not first enter into a 
written agreement practically along the line suggested.” 
The line suggested includes the appointment of a commis- 
sion to ascertain damages done to American persons and 
property in Mexico and to Mexicans and their property in 
the United States; the settlement of boundary disputes; a 
demand that various sections of the Mexican Constitution, 
particularly Article 27, should not apply to Americans; the 
future protection of Americans and American property in 
Mexico; and certain financial arrangements. Secretary Fall 
states that his information, obtained verbally from the 
Department of State, was “to the effect that the American 
State Department has practically adopted the majority of 
these suggestions as a basis for action between the two 
countries preliminary to the recognition by this Government 
of the Mexican Government.” 


STRONG smell of oil pervades the operatic warfare 
recently waged on the frontier of Costa Rica and 
Panama. In fact that tiny stretch of isthmus holds most of 
the elements both of Richard Harding Davis romance and 
of international tragedy. There was a little revolution in 
Costa Rica in 1917, with which oil had something to do, and 
our Government refused to recognize the new Government. 
But British oil interests had no such qualms, and secured 
handsome concessions from the unrecognized Tinoco Gov- 
ernment. Last August there was another revolution, and 
the new Government, which we promptly recognized, can- 
celed the British concessions as invalid. Meanwhile Amer- 
ican oil interests were very busy prospecting along the 
Panama border. Now, this border had been a bit ill-defined, 
even before President Roosevelt arranged the revolution 
which made Panama independent of Colombia. President 
Loubet of France arbitrated regarding the frontier in 1900, 
and allotted the Coto district on the Pacific coast to Costa 
Rica. Chief Justice White of the United States Supreme 
Court in a further arbitration fourteen years later decided 
in Costa Rica’s favor regarding a strip on the Atlantic 
Coast. Neither of these decisions had been executed. Costa 
Rica’s recent invasions of Panama were in execution of them. 


HE Costa Ricans carelessly blew up a bridge belonging 
to the United Fruit Company, an American corpora- 
tion. This was a serious error. Apart from the fact that the 
United Fruit Company controls more than 60 per cent of the 
active capital in Costa Rica, including that invested in rail- 
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roads, and that one of its officials is said to hold personally 
more than one-half of the bonded debt of the republic, the 
act meant measures “to protect American interests.” That 
phrase is a deadly one in Central America; it has been used 
to much effect in Panama, Santo Domingo, and Nicaragua. 
It inevitably causes cynical suspicion of the best-intended 
efforts at peace-making, and Mr. Hughes’ effort seems to be 
honorabiy to apply the Loubet and White decisions. But the 
smell of oil persists; the British Government is pressing the 
interests of its concession-holders whose concessions were 
canceled; and the Costa Rican Congress is studying all the 
oil concessions, and fondly meditating upon a law passed in 
1913 which declared all petroleum deposits in the republic to 
be the property of the state, subject only to period leases--a 
law which is reminiscent of that Article 27 of the Mexican 
Constitution which seems to be the stumbling-block to recog- 
nition of Mexico. If only these Central American republics 
had no oil deposits, they might find independence easier! 


ACH week conditions in Ireland appear to have touched 

the nadir of horror, yet each week that wretched coun- 
try sinks deeper into savagery and despair. Even the code 
of “civilized” warfare is increasingly abandoned. Now the 
Mayor and the ex-Mayor of Limerick, aroused from their 
beds in the dead of night, are murdered in the arms of their 
wives, and the community, terrified by crown forces, dares 
not even summon a physician to tend the dying. This latest 
piece of “Schrecklichkeit” is alleged to be in retaliation for 
the killing of Brigadier-General Cumming, though the am- 
bush in which he and several other British soldiers were 
shot occurred in West Cork. Had such things happened in 
Belgium in 1914, the world would have gasped in horror, 
and England would have been the first to cry “shame.” 
Yet when in 1921, day by day the slaughter proceeds more 
savagely, England remains stolid and unmoved—unless in 
the loss by the Government of three out of five recent by- 
elections one may find some scant indication of an awaken- 
ing public conscience. Those who have believed in liberal 
England cling to each such faint straw of hope, for in the 
end liberal England must turn the tide. Meanwhile with 
no honorable effort at settlement being made, Great Britain 
is rapidly consuming her dwindling moral capital. 


O more vicious and dangerous decision has ever been 

handed down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States than that in the case of the Milwaukee Leader, an- 
nounced last week. Its effect on the future of the Leader 
will be disastrous—but that is the least of the matter. This 
decision establishes an absolute, permanent censorship in 
the United States. On the basis of any printed matter 
which the Postmaster-General chooses to consider illegal, 
that official can take away the second-class mailing privi- 
leges of a publication, not temporarily but permanently or 
until the Postmaster-General concludes that the publication 
has, in the words of Justice Clark’s decision, “mended its 
ways.” Such a publication could have recourse to the 
courts; but even a favorable decision could immediately be 
nullified, as it has been in the case of the New York Call, 
by the Post Office Department appealing from the decision 
and securing a stay. Before a final decision could be reached 
in the Supreme Court, a process usually taking two or three 
years, any ordinary publication would be ruined. This is 
not a war-time decision; it grants permanent despotic power 
to one single government official. The dissenting opinions 





of Justice Holmes and Justice Brandeis had their usual 
effect of throwing into sharper relief the mean vision and 
the reactionary bias of the rest of the court; and the words 
of Justice Brandeis, in summing up, should be written down 
and remembered: “If, under the Constitution, administra- 
tive officers may, as a mere incident of the peace-time ad- 
ministration of their departments, be vested with the power 
to issue such orders as this, there is little of substance in 
our bill of rights, and in every extension of governmental 
functions lurks a new danyer to civil liberty.” 


HAT Champ Clark possessed fine personal qualities is 

perfectly obvious from the many sincere tributes of 
respect and grief which have appeared since his death. 
He was a rugged old Roman, a high type of the politician 
of the old school, upright and outspoken, who rejoiced in 
most unusual popularity among those who worked with 
him during his long Congressional service. It was this 
popularity which stood him in such good stead at the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Baltimore in 1912, where he obtained 
a@ majority vote and came so near a two-thirds vote and 
the nomination that it is said to have hinged upon one man 
who was actually on the way to the platform to come out 
for Mr. Clark when he was stopped. Mr. Bryan could also 
have nominated Mr. Clark. At that time there was wide- 
spread satisfaction that the prize fell to Mr. Wilson, so 
great were the hopes he had aroused by his 
and his demand for a peaceful revolution in our political 
life. Mr. Clark’s election, it was felt, would mean only 
the continuance of machine politics and a rather provincial 
viewpoint in the White House. But now that eight fateful! 
years have passed it may well be a cause for speculation 
whether the country would not have been better off had 
Champ Clark become President. He certainly would never 
have put us into the war, and, unless we are misinformed, 
was never very happy over our going in, or over many of 
the incidents of our being in. 


“new freedom” 


HE interdependence of the drama and the national! 

philosophy of life is both pertinently and amusingly 
illustrated by the dilemma of the contemporary Russian 
stage. Shall dramas embodying bourgeois ideals of prop- 
erty or morality be played or not? Lunacharski, the corm- 
missar of public enlightenment, has taken the affirmative . 
view; Bucharin, leader of the extreme Left, the negative 
one. A public controversy ensues; Ostrovski, founder of 
the national theater of Russia, is played by the innumer- 
able workingmen’s theaters. Yet he is fiercely attacked 
by the intellectuals as hopelessly “petit bourgeois.” The 
National Theater of Moscow limits its repertory to “revo- 
tionary dramas,” such as Biichner’s “Danton’s Tod”; Stanis- 
lavski escapes from controversy into romance; the little 
stages of the capital play exclusively Gorki, Tolstoy, 
Andreev, the pieces of a certain Sofia Belaja, and occasion- _ 
ally Hauptmann and Hejermanns. The problem is a very 
real one. Dramatic crises must have psychical actuality. 
Many deal with the family. But the traditional laws that 
govern the family are but crystallizations of the canonical 
law which, in its turn, is a crystallization of purely meta- 
physical concepts. But since the Communist state repudi- 
ates these concepts ab initio, a large portion of dramatic 
literature loses its significance. The question is an intri- 
cate one and calculated to stimulate reflection in both the ° 
social reformer and the lover of art. 
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‘“Reckless Adventure ’’ 


The Allies’ 


HE ultimate consequences to Germany and Europe of this 

reckless adventure can only be guessed at, but the march 
of Foch may too easily prove before many months be passed 
to be a march to perdition. If Europe falls into ruin by the 
desperate action of the Allied Governments, it will be on them 
and not on Germany that the curse of posterity will fall. 

These are not the words of a Berlin newspaper but the 
sober opinion of the London Daily News, while the Man- 
chester Guardian declares that “on the day that Allied 
troops proceed to occupy fresh territory outside that as- 
signed by the treaty, they will have committed a lawless 
act which only the weakness of their adversary could pre- 
vent from being treated as an act of war.” In our judg- 
ment the Allied decision to march into Germany is a defeat 
for democracy, for it means that the Prime Ministers of 
France and England, confronted with the bitter and irra- 
tional passions which their own political speeches had 
aroused, were unable to face economic facts and seek an 
economic solution of an economic problem, and instead 
sought escape in a dramatic gesture. That is all the “sanc- 
tions” are. They will not add a penny to the reparations 
fund; they set back instead of advancing the quest after 
the real amount that the Germans should pay; and they 
delay the reconstruction of devastated France because they 
only add to the military expenses which Germany must meet 
before the peasants of Northern France can have the money 
they so sorely need. Furthermore, this action again makes 
a scrap of paper of the Treaty of Versailles. As the Man- 
chester Guardian says, “It cannot be too often repeated that 
the peace treaty gives no authority whatever for the course 
now being pursued.” The Germans were right in protest- 
ing that the action was contrary to the treaty. And if the 
Allies continue to breach it, to flaunt it, and to show that 
they do not intend to be bound by its provisions, how can 
they expect the Germans to respect it and believe that it 
is inviolable and sacred? 

Far more than that this action means, we believe, the 
beginning of the downfall of France, both morally and eco- 
nomically. The British newspapers admit that it spells 
the triumph of the French over Lloyd George. It was only 
a few weeks ago that he was declaring that Great Britain 
would never, never consent to further occupation of Ger- 
man territory; in fact, we were informed that Millerand 
and Lloyd George were near a break on this very issue. 
Whether this was mere stage play, we cannot tell. Nor 
do we know to what influences and for what a price Lloyd 
George has surrendered, but the surrender is there, and 
the imperialists and militarists of France have once more 
won a great victory, an empty and an idle victory, because, 
as we have said, it will help France neither economically nor 
On the contrary, it will increase the wave of 
hate against France in the Central Powers—a hate which 
is already so ominous for the future of Europe. It will 
enormously strengthen the hands of those in Germany who 
would make an alliance with Russia, and the Allies will be 
lucky indeed if they do not meet with an obstinate deter- 
mination on the part of Germany to refuse to do any busi- 
ness with them whatever under a treaty which the Allies 
themselves no longer respect, and which Briand truthfully 
declared to be dead. It cannot but further alienate from 
France neutral and American opinion. 


financially. 





No such great gulf yawned between the German and the 
Allied proposals as the newspapers and the statesmen mis- 
led us into supposing. The statesmen on both sides drew 
up their proposals rather to placate angry home opinion 
than, like business men, to search out some satisfactory 
working compromise. The Allied statesmen made their 
reparations total sound as large as possible; the Germans 
made theirs sound as low as possible. Otherwise Briand 
and Simons might have lost office; and such considerations 
weigh more heavily with statesmen than the needs of peo- 
ples. The German total was reckoned in present-day capital, 
without interest; obviously the total payment, with accu- 
mulated interest, if stretched out over thirty years, would 
be far greater. The Allied proposal was figured in year- 
by-year payments for forty-two years; obviously the present 
value of the later payments is really only a fraction of the 
sums which Briand dangled before his French constituents. 

Former President Poincaré, Premier Briand’s bitterest 
jingo opponent, calculated that the Allied proposals, dis- 
counted at 8 per cent, had a present capital value of only 58 
billion gold marks, or at 9 per cent, which he said was a 
eurrent rate for European loans in the American market, 
of only 52 billion gold marks. This neglects the variable 
factor of the proposed tax on German exports, a proposal 
which the conservative London Economist said was so crude 
and questionable a demand that it “almost looked as if it 
had been intended to make the payment required impos- 
sible.” Now the German proposals, as originally made, 
came very close to this. They assumed a total payment of 
a present capital value of 50 billion gold marks. From this 
they claimed that the reparations payments already made 
should be deducted. The treaty provides that these pay- 
ments shall be deducted from the total reparations bill; the 
Allied proposals made no mention of them. The Germans 
claim that these payments involve a total value of 21 billion 
gold marks, including notably merchant marine deliveries 
to a value of 7 billion, imperial and state property of 41% 
billion, railway rolling stock of 11% billion, the Saar mines 
at 1 billion, ete. The Reparation Commission provisionally 
estimates the value of these deliveries at less than one-half 
the German total, but obviously their evaluation is a matter 
for careful computation in conference, not for blustering 
ultimatum. The later German proposals accepted, subject to 
certain conditions, the Allied proposals for the first five 
years, and suggested a reassessment of possibilities then. 
Negotiation could have reached a satisfactory compromise; 
instead the statesmen delivered campaign orations, spouted 
ostensibly at their adversaries in conference but intended in 
fact for the mob outside, and made agreement impossible. 

It is indeed a policy ruinous for Europe, the more so in 
that it is a confession of incompetence which bodes ill for 
the future conferences which must inevitably come. The 
economic issues will rise again to plague the Premiers; 
these have by a dramatic pose satisfied for the moment the 
hungry politicians, but they must in the end face the hungry 
refugees struggling bravely to rebuild their homes. The 
problem which the Allies must ultimately meet is not one 
of cowing disarmed Germany by a show of glittering and 
expensive force; it is the problem of agreeing with Ger- 
many upon some possible plan of reparations. They are 
today farther than ever from solving it. 
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Maintaining Law and Order in Albany 


LBANY, capital of the Empire State, has been having 

a street-car strike. As is usual in such cases, the 
street car company called in so-called detective ayencies 
to supply strike-breakers and “yuards,” and as is usual in 
street-car strikes, there has been much violence. The Al- 
bany strike is of particular interest because of the public 
revelation of the violent role played by the “guards’”’ hired 
to maintain law and order. 

The Albany strike began on January 29. 
had announced that beginning that day wages would be 
reduced from 60 to 45 cents per hour. The men said that an 
agreement between the company and themselves required 
that “if any controversy shall arise between the company 
and the employees as to the rate of wages to be paid after 
the expiration of the agreement, the same shall be referred 
for determination to arbitrators, . ” It was another 
of the many cases in which corporations, when times are 
hard and labor apparently abundant, refuse to maintain 
their agreements to arbitrate wage differences. 

Ten days after the strike began, the company attempted 
to resume service with the aid of professional strike-break- 
ers accompanied by “guards” in charge of a gentleman who 
was paid $30 a day for his services. The attempt was un- 
successful. The company complained of lack of police pro- 
tection; State police were called in. A prosperous jitney 
business sprang up, and the sympathy of the people seemed 
rather with the strikers. Occasional cars made lone trips, 
but service in any real sense of the word was not resumed, 
and almost nobody patronized the cars that did run. There 
was sporadic stoning of cars. In such cases the mounted 
State troopers rode into the crowds. 

Two detective companies (at least) had been called to 
the company’s aid. Bergoff Brothers and Waddell, famous 
labor fighters, were on hand; so were guards from the 
Cosgrove Detective Agency, of Newark, New Jersey. This 
agency has a half-page advertisement in the New York City 
Classified Telephone Directory which reads in part: 


The company 


Two decades of successful and ethical service to the principal 
business interests of America. Vouchers such as the business 
man would demand. Industrial service of the better sort based 
on facts only. Labor troubles effectively controlled by replace- 
ment of workers trained to fill your needs and turn out your 
production. The name Cosgrove is the hallmark of de- 
pendability, efficiency, integrity, and responsibility in all that 
pertains to legitimate detective service. 

Cosgrove’s guards did not figure largely in the news- 
papers in the early days of the strike. But on February 25 
a reporter for the Knickerbocker Press, who was engaged 
in pinning the arms of a strike sympathizer who seemed 
about to throw a stone, found himself caught in an in- 
discriminate attack on strike sympathizers led by John J. 
Cosgrove, Jr., nephew of the head of the firm. The re- 
porter was clubbed and taken to the police station, where 
he turned the tables by accusing his captor, and naturally 
his story had full publicity. Three days later crowds which 
had gathered to watch a strike-breaker car in Watervliet, 
a suburb of Albany, were cleared off the streets by State 
troopers, and many took refuge in stores lining the street. 
Behind the troopers came an automobile in which sat young 
Cosgrove and a detail of Cosgrove “guards,” hired to help 
maintain order. Let the Knickerbocker Press continue: 


They leaped out, armed with clubs, and entered the cigar 


store. The two troopers also are said to have entered, and 
were in control of the situation. The Cosgrove “guards,” how 
ever, on entering the r vung tl clubs right and left 
hitting heads wherever they had an opportunity, and felling 
several persons to the floor. The four men > seriously 
injured were John Blaney, John McCloy, Thomas Stanley, and 
Leo Carr. McCloy and Carr had their heads split, and rushed 
from the store with blood streaming down their faces Luter 
Dr. H. T. Wygant took six stitches in the w f Met 

When the Cosgrove “guards” came out of the store they were 


asked by Watervliet police who were in the street what author- 


ity they had to club persons or attempt to arrest 


They answered they had no authority and were promptly pl 
under arrest. . . . In a search of the “guards’” automobile 
the police found a blackjack, two revolvers, one an aut 
and three night sticks. Cosgrove and McGrath each had 1 
gun in their possession, Watervliet police charged. When qu 
tioned regarding the ownership of the car, the men said it 
belonged to Superintendent Charles A. Coons of the United 
Traction Company. 
“Ethical service to the principal business intereste’! “In 
dustrial service of the better sort”! 

The sequel was a statement by the M r that “ul 


authorized thugs brought into the city by the 
company are responsible for what happened,” a s#tater 
by the Commissioner of Public Safety that “lawless per- 
sons sent by the traction company to assist the 
of cars in Watervliet will not be countenanced by city 
cials,” and a demand by the assistant superintendent of 
the State troopers that the traction company withdraw 
its guards, which it did. The story, naturally, was featured 
in most of the Albany papers; the New York Times had a 
brief report of it; but the Albany Evening Journal appeared 
after the event with the true but mi 
Situation Quiet Today on All Lines in Troy and Albar 
Repairs made to wires in Watervliet with 
guard; Company planned to resume traffic on Albany-Tr 
line this afternoon; Weatherwax reiterates statement tha 
company hopes to reduce expenses and thus lower fare 
On page 12 of the Evening Journal, buried in a long column 
with no headline to hint its presence, the careful reader 
might have discovered mention of the Watervliet incident 
and of the arrest of the six guards, charged with assault and 
incitement to riot; the front page double-column head 
only, “Strike Situation Quiet Today in Troy and Al! 
Albany is a small city, and the story of its anti-strike 
“guards” will be little known outside the twin cities. Nor 
was much national attention paid to the stranye events 
during the street-car strike in Denver last year, 
eral Wood took charge of the situation, and, almost as his 
first act to maintain law and order, ordered the professional! 
strike-breakers and pseudo-guards out of the city. Nor 
does the violent history of West Virginia and the lawless 
company guards there excite our Congress or our people 
But the Cosgroves, and the Baldwin-Feltses, and the Her- 
goff-Waddells today constitute a great national industry, 
an industry which serves its own employers ill, throws 
blame for violence on innocent workers, and deceives the 
public. The lawmakers who are composing anti-strike bills 
would do well to devote a little study to the problem of 
anti-spy bills. The poison of the spy is infinitely more 
venomous than the waste of strikes. 


leading headline “Strike 


troopers on 
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A Call for ‘‘the Publie’’ 


HE interest of “the Public” is paramount. Newspapers 

never tire of repeating this in commenting on strikes. 
The interest and power of the public have been invoked 
again and again to suppress strikes by applying compulsion 
to the workers. The lockout of the New York clothing work- 
ers is now beginning its fourth month. What does the 
public know about it? What has the public done as the 
result of such knowledge? Who is acting for the public 
now? 

In this case the public has not had to wait until months 
after the trouble was over in order to get an impartial state- 
ment of the facts. In the New York clothing industry, as 
governed until the manufacturers broke off the agreement 
with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, there was an 
officer known as the Impartial Chairman, or continuous 
arbitrator. Jointly paid by manufacturers and union, this 
officer was in intimate contact with their difficulties; it was 
his duty to make adjustments, and in doing so he was looked 
on as being in some sort the representative of the public. 
The chairman, Dr. William M. Leiserson, lived up to his 
responsibilities to the public. After the break between 
union and manufacturers, he put his duties to them in a 
subordinate category and he made “a report to the public” 
out of the fullness of his knowledge of the inside history of 
the conflict. It was a risky step for anyone who might have 
ambitions toward continuing in demand as an impartial 
chairman. 

His expressed intention to make this report certainly sent 
up the eyebrows of the union, and the manufacturers’ lead- 
ers threatened a libel suit. Yet Dr. Leiserson sent his 
report to the Governor, to other authorities, and to the 
papers. When the dust settled it was generally observed 
that the result of the report was a skinned nose for the 
union, but that the entire cuticle of the New York manufac- 
turers had been deftly removed and was drying on the 
fence. Dr. Leiserson clearly assigned the blame for the 
trouble to a clique among the manufacturers. This clique, 
he said, had been led by a union-smashing lawyer. The 
report concluded: 

The duty of the public in a case like this seems clear. It 
should insist upon a thorough airing of the facts, the expulsion 
from the situation of the agitators—the lawyer and the group 
who brought on the strike. It should see to it that negotiations 
are resumed on the basis of the original issue of decreasing 
labor costs. This can easily be brought about if the authorities 
and the newspapers, the official and recognized representatives 
of the public to whom this report is submitted, will bring the 
pressure of public opinion to bear on both parties to take this 
action. 

Five weeks have passed since the public got the report; it 
has not been controverted on points of fact, and yet its 
recommendations have not been acted on. The duty of the 
public has been made clear, yet the public has been as if 
paralyzed. Would the duty have been easier if it had not 
been so clearly to the advantage of the union? Where are 
all the valiant defenders of the public who spoke up when 
there was trouble in steel, in coal, in railroads? 

The Amalgamated’s membership has depended entirely on 
itself and other unionists for the sinews of war. The mem- 
bership in one city alone (Chicago) raised in six weeks a 
quarter of a million dollars for relief in New York. The 
membership has not asked a cent from the public. Does it 


show resentment against the public because of inaction in 
support of a well-established just cause? Apparently not. 
Unions are used to expecting nothing. The Amalgamated 
has gone ahead, tracing the New York work sent out to 
small country towns and organizing the workers found there. 
Shortly after Dr. Leiserson’s report, the Amalgamated’s 
organizers in one such town, Hammonton, N. J., were 
mobbed by the police and other citizens and thrown out. 
They were a couple of girls, both just about elbow-high to 
an average man. They had tried to hold a meeting. Their 
deportation might have been regarded as “action on the part 
of the public.” 

Judging by the record, then, intervention by the public 
seems to be in inverse ratio to the strength of the union’s 
case. When the public hears nothing but the propaganda of 
the employer, it cheerfully sanctions the use of injunctions, 
accompanied by all the police power of the state. When it 
receives a confused account which does not determine where 
the blame lies, it intervenes in its own interest on the prem- 
ise that “both sides are wrong” and both must surrender 
something—thus encouraging employers to attack unions 
with no other cause than that the public will sanction slic- 
ing off a pound or two of the union’s former gains. But 
when the case is clear, when the information is exact and 
from an unquestionable source, and when it demonstrates 
that the employers are in the wrong, the public retires to 
seclusion, leaving the contestants in the heat and dust of 
battle. Or do we wrong the public? Is this lay figure 
which has been paraded before us with such solemnity not 
the public at all, but simply a painted idol trotted out to 
impress the populace when the rich men of the tribe grow 
timorous? Does its divinity lie simply on the lips of the 
hired sycophants who bow before it? 

The public is paramount, though in this instance it is 
more noticeably absent. Would the Amalgamated be deemed 
ribald (as well as radical) if it asked, what does the public 
paramount to? 


The Uses of the American 
Academy 


ERTAIN of the members of the American Academy of 

Arts and Letters have begun to inquire whether that 
body has not been too content to rest upon its oars, too cen- 
tent to be a club of gentlemen who out of modesty hide 
behind their own records while the practice of art and lit- 
erature among the rising generation escapes their aid 
and runs off into heedless eccentricities. To some of the 
members at least the recent public meeting in honor of 
William Dean Howells was a sort of announcement that the 
Academy exists for the recognition and encouragement of 
good literature and art, a meeting aimed to call the atten- 
tion of Americans at large to an institution which of late 
has—to state it frankly—been overlooked by the American 
artistic world at large. How, these members are wonder- 
ing, may the Academy increase its services and its contribu- 
tions to our various arts? We venture to make a few quite 
practical and specific suggestions, prefacing them with the 
remark that the Academy ought to admit women as a matter 
of course on exactly the same terms as men. That Edith 
Wharton, for instance, is not a member of the Academy 
while this or that person of half her gifts and achievements 
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is a member, merely deprives the Academy of an honor 
without, so far as we can see, bringing it any advantage 
whatever. 

The Academy might well make a larger use of the arts of 
publicity in order that as extensive a part of the popula- 
tion as possible may know about its existence, which in many 
quarters is not even suspected. Now that the Academy has 
a sum of money which will before long permit it to erect a 
building of its own, it has an opportunity to seem more real 
than it ever has. It needs, however, to do more. 
few persons will see the building or understand what it 
means. The purposes of the Academy would be excellently 
served if it issued some sort of periodical bulletin, which 
might be sent at least to all newspapers and public libraries, 
which would report the literary activities of the members, 
announce the election of new persons to the Academy—and 
of course also to the Institute—and announce the prizes for 
meritorious work which the Academy would do well to offer. 

On the whole the Academy can do nothing capable of such 
valuable service as the offering of judicious prizes judi- 
ciously awarded. Most of its members will admit that there 
will always be dissent from the judgments of the Academy. 
England has never been able to develop an academy even 
faintly comparable to that of France, and even in France is 
there not an Académie Goncourt in protest against official 
respectability? The American Academy, like other acade- 
mies, will presumably always wait long before electing even 
the most gifted man to membership, and will naturally elect 
only those artists upon whom there can be general agree- 
ment. The individual, therefore, will perhaps not often 
profit greatly by election to the Academy, though the more 
hospitable Institute may be of use to him. But every year 
there are books and plays and paintings and musical com- 
positions and criticisms of such things which should be 
recognized by just some such competent official body. Even if 
the Academy were not able to offer prizes of much intrinsic 
value, there would nevertheless be a very decided value in 
the mere fact of the award, with the resulting attention 
called to scrupulous work. And not only the artist would 
benefit. Public awards of this sort would be sure to arouse 
public discussion. It would mean something for the cause 
of art every time some merely popular work, already much 
in the eye of the public, were passed over for the sake of a 
work of higher, finer merit. 

We assume, of course, that the only grounds which the 
Academy could allow itself to take would be that prizes must 
be awarded on the basis of essential merit. Let the Academy 
be open as it will to the vitality in popular work, still it 
will, we take it, tend always to be conservative. If it allows 
itself to be influenced by the political or social coloring of 
new art, it will put its weight too often on the conservative 
side of controversies and so lose its credit with forward- 
looking artists. But form, beauty, grace, workmanship— 
these are what the Academy must consider. And here it 
must make no compromise. Art in America is daily cor- 
rupted by the high prices paid for meretricious work while 
good work goes begging. The American Academy should 
not leave to the individual artist the task of standing alone 
in his ideals; it should range itself once and for all on the 
side of good art and good scholarship and make its fight 
there. While there is every possibility that this or that 
award would be challenged in a dozen quarters, and while 
good work might now and then be overlooked, it is still 
worth while to make the attempt. 


Relatively 
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Medicine Hat 


EOLUS of Aeolia, according to Homer (or 

man or woman it was who wrote the “Odyssey’’), was 
the father of the winds, stilled or vexed them as his in- 
clination went, and on occasion could do up a bagful for 
the future use of some seafaring visitor like Ulysses, who 
and came to grief. But 
what, some hundred per cent Canadian 


hatave 
whatever 


indeed handled them very foolishly 
night inquire, has 
Medicine Hat, 

than Homer 


wn fr the Porcu- 


Aeolia on Alberta? 
father of the winds of a vaster continent 
dreamed of, where the Chinook co: 


In that province sits 


pine Hills like the wolf on the fold, licks up a winter’s snow 
in an hour or so, and starts a row among the weathers that 
spreads till it fills the entire Dominio: 
into the United States, let tariff provisions be what they 
In a day all Montana feels it; then the Bad Lands 
and Chat 


and then spills over 


will. 
and Gopher Prairie, Chillicothe and Fond du La 


Pouyhkeep e®, on to 


tanooga, Sandusky, Roanoke, Altoona, 
Satan’s Kingdom amony the Cornwalls in Connecticut, to 
wind-battered Nantucket, to Fundy and Passamaquoddy, 
even, before the row is over. It is all very well to live in 
Whitehall, Indiana, and bray that you are at the center of 


the country’s population; yet this is as nothing when cor 


pared with living at the very source of meteorology, Sit- 
ting, as it were, on the lid of the stor: and sea 

What, indeed, has Aeolia on Alberta? Nothing in reality 
but a Homer. The fable-makers have failed us. No one 
has discovered the cave among the Porcupines, as Master 


Virgil found one among the Aeolian Islands no 
where the winds lie idle when they are not workiny and 
from which they issue upon the proper pert } 

imagined an old witch who cooks up zephyrs and sechnee 
fressers in some midnight cauldron. No one ha 
tale of a Northwestern Pandora peeping into her for 
strongbox and turning the cyclones loose on the world. Nor 
has any more autochthonous legend come into being: 

as that at Medicine Hat the Shaman of the 
his medicine bag and dumps out his hoarded treasurs 
that there stands the Hat of Hats 
rized Manito talks when there is a fresh blizzard on. 


u —_ 
V¥ inds ul 


through which the autt 


Believing as we do that Canada must be left to develop 
its own domestic traditions as Canada will, we do not 
vise the Homers of that neighbor, but leave them to their 
own devices. The weather, however, which Medicine ] 
manufactures and thrusts upon the circumjacent ft 


is international. As such it should come under 
of international regulation. 


unload its abundant, cheap, easily-produced weather 


What right ha Canad 


us? We have our infant weather indust1 on] 
We have skill 
weather-makers who must not be thrown out of jobs. Mor: 


aeons old, and they must be protected. 
over, our own weather is of a standard which we pref 
and know to be superior. 
cine Hat is to break down the American standard | 
resistible foreign competition. These things must n 
With all the strength of our true blue Americanism we © 
out against them. We demand that the Council of the 
League of Nations, before we enter the League with 
reservations whatsoever, place in the hands of 
committee the question of making Medicine Hat a neutral 
zone, with the United States recognized as the nation which 
has a prior interest in its activities. 


To import the product of M 
} 


¢ Com? 
a comy 
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The Condition of Soviet Industrialism 


By LINCOLN COLCORD 


“TS Russia in a state of industrial collapse? Are the 
3olsheviki to blame for it?” The American public 
is still asking these rudimentary questions about the Rus- 
sian situation. The busy citizen who expects an imme- 
diate and decisive answer to them never stops to reflect how 
impossible it is to get a satisfactory answer fixing the blame 
for the present economic depression in his own country. 
Some say the tariff, some say conditions of credit, some 
say profiteering, some say overproduction, some say the 
Treaty of Versailles, some say our failure to ratify the 
treaty; and no one, of course, would be satisfied with a 
sweeping statement attaching the blame to capitalism per 
se. Nor is any one simple explanation given for the in- 
dustrial sickness which is universal throughout Central 
Europe. 

The first question may be answered briefly. Soviet Rus- 
sia is in a state of industrial collapse. It is not on record 
that the Bolsheviki have ever attempted to deny it. From 
Soviet sources can be obtained more drastic and authorita- 
tive statements of fact disclosing this condition than any 
made in counter-revolutionary quarters; one has only to 
examine the documents in this week’s International Rela- 
tions Section to find evidence of this. 
light on public opinion that the 
created that the Soviets do deny it; in 
which, the mere statement of the fact itself of industrial 
collapse derives value as anti-Soviet propaganda. Starting 
with the full admission of industrial collapse, the whole 
matter of blame for this condition falls unavoidably in the 
thousand causes contributed to the 
no single force or event can be 
Every avenue of argument 


impression has been 
consequence of 


realm of 
Russian economic debacle; 
instanced to for it. 
leads to a cul-de-sac of preconception. 

There certain facts, however, bearing directly on 
the issue, which cannot be ignored. They are matters of 
familiar knowledge; of knowledge so familiar that their 
significance is beginning to be lost sight of as factors in 
the Russian industrial situation. The following recapitu- 
lation of these facts is merely an attempt to apply the 
logic of events to a subject which often seems in danger 
of escaping both logie and reason. 


opinion. A 
account 


are 


Collapse of the Old 


1. The Industrial and Economic 
Regime 
This is a question on which there are 
scant data, but a evidence. The Revolution 
itself is the best evidence. Nothing short of the com- 
nlete economic breakdown of the old regime could have 
induced such a fundamental social upheaval. It is hard 
for us even to imagine conditions in Russia at the begin- 
ning of 1917. The nation had lost in killed and wounded 
more than all the other Allies combined. The country was 
impoverished by the waste and inefficiency of the Czar’s 
war administration. Transportation, commissary, and mu- 
nitions supply systems had begun to fail. Stores were used 
up, and nothing had properly been provided against the 
future. The morale of the army was shattered. The peo- 
ple had lost confidence in the Government. 
first Revolution in March, 1917. 


phase of the 
volume of 


Then came the The 


It is a curious side- . 


army began to disband and go home, millions of armed 
soldiers streaming across the face of the country. Under 
Kerensky, the dwindling authority of government at- 
tempted to stem this human tide impelled by economic 
forces, to drive Russia back into the war. This only in- 
creased the confusion. Lawlessness succeeded chaos, terror 
succeeded sorrow and suffering. The old regime vanished, 
leaving only the wreckage of its economic engine. The 
country was undone. It was at this moment that the 
Soviets came to power. The task of restoring order was 
colossal; this bore indirectly but powerfully on the indus- 
trial problem. In spite of the popular impression abroad, 
order was restored, though it was a year before the coun- 
try had settled down under the new regime. Looking 
solely at the industrial problem, however, it is evident 
that the Soviets took control at the moment of lowest ebb. 
Whatever productive organization remained in operation 
was dedicated to war uses which had vanished with the 
army. 

Over against this must be set the stores of unassembled 
machinery and unused material which fell to the Soviets 
as a final legacy of Czarist incapacity. To utilize all 
this required technical knowledge. Here we touch the chief 
difficulty which the Soviets faced at the beginning of their 
regime. Practically all the technical knowledge and ability 
in Russian industry, the managerial capacity, was counter- 
revolutionary in its sympathies. It destroyed books and 
records and machinery, in the best methods of sabotage. 
It refused to work for the Soviets. Its influence was 
exerted only to cripple still farther the existing industrial 
system. 

In the province of factory management, another popular 
error needs to be corrected. It is still believed by the 
average American citizen that, under the Bolsheviki, fac- 
tories are managed by “soviets” of the workingmen. As 
a matter of fact, this fallacious practice was corrected 
by the Bolshevik leaders as soon as they were able to con- 
trol the wild social forces loosed by the Revolution. From 
the first, Lenin has preached individual management in 
industry and rigid labor discipline. These principles were 
adopted throughout the Soviet industrial system two years 
ago, and have been operative ever since. It is amusing to 
note that the American who protests vigorously against 
the strength of labor discipline under the Bolsheviki will 
in the same breath accuse them of practicing “soviet” 
management in industry; not stopping to put two and two 
together. 

Briefly, then, the Soviets took charge of a broken-down 
industrial plant; and the economic rehabilitation of the 
country had to be undertaken without experienced tech- 
nical direction. 


2. The Problems Raised by Military Intervention 


The Soviets have been forced for the past three years 
to divert over 75 per cent, and in some periods as much 
as 90 per cent, of their industrial production to war uses. 
This, in turn, has thrown an even greater relative burden 
on the transportation system. New industries had to be 
fostered for the production exclusively of war materials, 
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at the expense of starving more useful branches of the yven- 
eral industrial plant. In addition, hundreds of thousands 
of Communists had to be taken for the army; and most 
Communists are industrial workers. 

These are not slight facts. Instead of turning the whole 
industrial plant of Russia to peaceful uses, with all the 
available labor strength, in an effort to feed and clothe 
the people, to supply agricultural machinery and civilian 
transportation, to bridge the gap between city and country, 
and thus to revive economic stability within the principles 
of communism, the Soviets have been compelled by military 
invasion and foreign support of counter-revolution (in 
both of which America has participated), to throw prac- 
tically their whole industrial effort in the opposite direc- 
tion, making soldiers of artisans and mechanics, condemn- 
ing the cities to want and semi-starvation, failing to pro- 
duce those goods which alone would constitute a medium 
of exchange with the peasantry, burdening the railroad 
system with military activities, and rendering economic 
stability still more difficult of attainment. 


3. The Effect of the Blockade on Russian Industry 


This has been of key importance. Even before the war, 
the development of Russian industry was sporadic and de- 
fective. There were great textile factories, but all the 
looms had been imported; there were vast industrial estab- 
lishments of every description, but little actual machinery 
was made in Russia. Thus the industrial plant itself de- 
pended almost wholly on foreign sources for repair parts 
and extensions. The production of machinery is the most 
highly technical branch of industry. The creation in three 
years’ time of a machine-making industry adequate to sup- 
ply the needs of the existing Russian plant, with most of 
the available technical knowledge refusing to participate, 
and with the country in the throes of invasion and civil 
war, was a sheer impossibility. Without such an industry, 
however, the existing plant was largely at the mercy of 
the blockade; while the problem of plant extension was 
well-nigh insuperable. 

Everywhere in Russia may be found machinery, both in- 
dustrial and agricultural, which could be put in operation 
in a day’s time by replacing some broken minor part. This 
part might be worth a few dollars, and could be ordered 
from the stock of dozens of machinery concerns in Europe 
and America. Yet the blockade has condemned the ma- 
chine to inactivity; and all the ingenuity in the world 
could not supply the missing part without a machine-making 
industry. This fact has borne harder on the railroads than 
in any other quarter. There was but one locomotive works 
in Russia before the war; this plant turned out a negligible 
proportion of the yearly requirements of the Russian roads. 
The Soviets have bent their main energies to this problem, 
and have made strides toward its solution; yet hundreds 
of locomotives and cars constantly have been laid up for 
lack of minor repair parts. It is easy to see the immediate 
effect which freedom to buy railroad equipment in West- 
ern markets would have on the condition of Russian in- 
dustry; for transportation dominates the whole industrial 
field. 

The blockade has not deprived Russian industry of raw 
materials, since Russia has her own raw materials; yet, 
by limiting the efficiency of transportation, it has just as 
surely affected the raw materials situation. The same, of 
course, is true of the fuel situation. 


4. The 


Physical Plan of Russian Industrialism 


tussian industry was started by the great landlords; 
from the beginning, it was a forced and artificial enter- 
prise. Factories were located in the most unnatural posi- 
tions, without respect to their relation to raw materials, 
fuel, and markets, but witii respect only to the factor of 
cheap labor. Great industrial communities would be estab- 
lished in locality 
forced from the land; while both fuel and raw materials 
had to be transported thousands of miles to these 
transported 


some where the peasants were being 
factories, 
and the goods which they produced had to be 
back to market. 
The industrial ci 
wholly 


city on piles in the midst of a marsh; even before the era 


of Petrograd Wa in th Ss sense a4 


artificial Peter the Great founded the 


of industrialism, its development v not ] rt 

As factories were built, and the city } rie y 

trial center, all its fuel had to be brought from the Donet 
Basin in the lower Ukraine. The Soviet t 
problem of transportation, and wit he DD | nf 
two seasons overrun by counter-revolutionar forces, had 
largely to abandon Petrograd as an industrial center It 
was drastic, but absolutely ne | 

of the Russian industrial plant ¢ ears he 

on the factor of transportation [he ty have 

take steps toward the general 1 f 

while at the same time they tried to keep the 1 t ru 
ning in its present location. Their t 

re-locate and extend the Russian plant 


the natural physical factors of indu 
ply, raw materials supply, transport 
In this scheme the substitution of elect 


has a large place. 
£ 


In other words, the evils which have crept into the 
cal plan of our own industrial system 
tories at the whim of capital, far from fuel centes 
sources of raw materials, and the ce juent duy 
of transportation, which ultimately has to be paid 
the consumer in the price of the finished product —} 
carried to absurd and insupportable lengths in the est 


ment of Russia’s infant industry. Distances are gre 
in Russia, and the factor of transportation influen 


industrial problem there in larger proportion 


where else in the world. Unless these evils of indu 
location were corrected at once, they would soon yré 
formidable as to put an economic limit to all de t 


in that direction. They could not be corrected « 
drastic action. Thus some plants are running, whil 
have been abandoned; and statistics do not by an 


tell the whole story. 


5. What Soviet Industry is Expects to D 
There is a final consideration which has constant 
borne in mind. Industry under communism can never 


the same thing as industry under capitalism. It would 
a critical error to apply our own standards to 


dustrialism, and on this basis to measure its succes or 
failure. Under capitalism industry is built on a founda 
tion of private profit-making; this factor is paramount t 
the continuation of production. Under communism indu 


try is held to be a public function, is operated in the welfare 
of the public, and the factor of private profit-making is 


wholly eliminated. The prime object of capitalist industry 
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is to make more money for the shareholders. In communist 
industry there are no shareholders, and the prime object 

to produce the most and best goods at the least cost. 
Under capitalism the laws of competition and of supply 
and demand are supposed to furnish the necessary checks 
and balances to keep the profit-making incentive within 
bounds and to maintain economic stability. Under com- 
munism these laws are disregarded, and industry is con- 
trolled by a highly centralized administrative agency which 
both estimates the demand and directs the production of 
the supply. 

We are not here concerned with the relative merits of 
these two conceptions of the function of industry; we merely 
are interested in the vast difference between them which 
the facts bring out. Industry in Soviet Russia is bound 
to travel paths unfamiliar to us and to disclose unexpected 
results. Factories for the production of non-essentials will 
not flourish for a long time. The closing of certain lines 
of industry may be considered a step in the public welfare. 
The limitation on freedom to start production wherever 
money can be made will seem irksome to us. The fact that 


the welfare of the workers is a paramount consideration, 
and that the welfare of capital does not enter into the 
reckoning, since there is no capital in our sense of the 
word, will seem unaccountable to those reared in an indus- 
trialism where the welfare of capital is the first charge 
on production. 

In fact, the whole conception of a publicly functioning 
and bureaucratically controlled industrialism lies so far 
outside the bounds of our experience as to render any view 
of the enterprise obscure. The fundamental divergence 
from the principles and practices of capitalism will appear 
everywhere in Soviet industrialism, affecting every aspect 
of the system. What seems to us like failure may, in the 
eyes of communism, be the best success. What is in fact 
a failure financially, may have infinite social value and be 
precisely what communism has been striving to accom- 
plish. Indeed, this divergence already has begun to ap- 
pear; and unless it is steadily borne in mind, no correct 
estimate of the condition of industry in Soviet Russia can 
be formed. We cannot understand the system unless we 
know what it is intended to do. 


Cardinal Bourne and Ireland 


By P. D. MURPHY 


“ Gagngueies BOURNE’S condemnation of Sinn Fein in 
his recent Lenten pastoral, and the spirited reply 
thereto of Art O’Brien, president of the Gaelic League of 
London and also of the London branch of the Irish Self- 
Determination League, may be regarded as the opening 
shots in a campaign of which the world is likely to hear 
more in the near future. To those who have knowledge of 
the facts the wonder is that matters have not come to a 
head long before this. There is no love lost on either side, 
and though a public quarrel with a Catholic prelate is the 
last thing Sinn Fein desires, it will not deviate a hair’s 
breadth to avoid one should the issue be joined, as it now 
seems to be. 

The Cardinal, who is himself Irish on the mother’s side, 
has seldom looked with favor on Irish aspirations. An 
intimate personal friend of Lord Edmond Talbot, chief whip 
\f the Tory Party, as he also was of Lord Edmond’s brother, 
the late Duke of Norfolk, his Eminence is everything that 
the Irish people most dislike in a dignitary of the Catholic 
hurch. The son of poor parents, he has sought his friends 
mong the wealthiest and most reactionary members of his 
lock. He is a dyed-in-the-wool Tory, a self-confessed mili- 
tarist, and an imperialist of the Rhodes-Chamberlain school. 
In the days when Redmond had Ireland more or less solidly 
behind him, the Cardinal’s attitude toward the Nationalist 
Party was one of supreme indifference when it was not of 
open hostility. The bone of contention then was religious 
teaching in the elementary schools. The Liberal and Labor 
parties were opposed to religious instruction; and since it 
was from these that Redmond hoped to receive some meas- 
ure of autonomy for his country, his relations with them 
amounted almost to an alliance. The Tories, on the other 
hand, dared not oppose religious teaching in the schools, 
not because they favored the Catholic point of view, but 
because they could not run counter to the Church of Eng- 
land, which was at one with the Catholics in this matter. 
In desperation John Dillon, who at the time was Redmond’s 


chief lieutenant, took the whole question to Rome, and the 
Holy Father, after hearing his presentation of the facts, 
intrusted the task of safeguarding Catholic education in 
England to the Nationalist Party. But Bourne declined to 
budge. He was too firmly in the grip of the Duke of Nor- 
folk and the other Catholic peers, who were Tories almost 
to a man. 

Long before this, however, the Cardinal’s relations with 
the Irish members of his congregation had become strained 
almost to the breaking-point. When the building of West- 
minster Cathedral was nearing completion the question of 
internal decoration and arrangement was a topic widely 
discussed by the Catholics of the archdiocese. As the bulk 
of these were Irish either by birth or descent it was decided, 
no doubt as a matter of policy, that the cathedral was to 
have an altar dedicated to St. Patrick. The Irish imme- 
diately opened a subscription list to defray the expense of 
installing the altar, but they reckoned without their host. 
No sooner was the Cardinal informed of what was being 
done than he put his foot down and ordered those respon- 
sible to return all subscriptions to the donors. 

Again at the Eucharistic Congress held in London some 
few years before the war there were mutterings of disap- 
proval at the scant recognition accorded to Ireland. Nota 
single Irish Catholic layman was invited to take part in the 
proceedings, though the program was packed with the names 
of English and foreign Catholic nonentities. The Cardinal 
(then archbishop) was in charge of the arrangements, and 
the Irish, not only in London but throughout England, were 
not slow to inform him of the feelings they entertained 
toward him over the matter. 

Then there is the little-known case of Roger Casement 
and the abortive attempt of the English Cardinal to get the 
Vatican to move against the priest who was in attendance 
on the brilliant but ill-fated Irishman during his last days. 
Casement was born into the Catholic Church, but in after- 
life he fell away from it. While occupying the condemned 
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cell in Pentonville prison he desired to be reconciled to the 
Church, and expressed a wish to see a priest. In such cases 
the Church ordains that the reconciliation can be effected 
only after the priest has obtained the consent of his ecclesi- 
astical superiors, unless there are cogent reasons to the con- 
trary, when he is at liberty to act on his responsibility. The 
priest in this instance happened to be an Irishman, and he, 
deeming the circumstances to be such as to warrant his dis- 
pensing with higher authority, received Casement back into 
the Church, whereupon Cardinal Bourne sent for him and 
rebuked him for his action. If the matter were allowed to 
rest at that no great harm would have been done, but the 
Cardinal went to Rome to get the Pope to take disciplinary 
action against the offending clergyman. Now it so hap- 
pened that there was in Rome at this time, as rector of the 
Irish college in that city, one of the most distinguished 
ecclesiastics that the Irish branch of the Church has thrown 
up in the last quarter of a century. This was the late Mon- 
signor O’Riordan, who was at one time assistant to the late 
Dr. O’Dwyer of Limerick, the first Irish prelate to come 
out openly in favor of Sinn Fein. After the rising of 
Easter week English propagandists were particularly active 
in Rome, and to Monsignor O’Riordan fell the task of 
countering the English spokesmen. When, therefore, Cardi- 
nal Bourne arrived in Rome he found the ground so well 
prepared that the Vatican flatly refused to proceed against 
Roger Casement’s confessor. Not only that, but the Cardi- 
nal himself was taken to task for his attitude in the case, 
and only for the earnest entreaties of the English envoy 
at the Vatican, backed by the appeals of the British Gov- 
ernment, Bourne would never have returned to London as 
Cardinal archbishop of Westminster. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the quarrel between Cardi- 
nal Bourne and the Irish is not of today or yesterday, nor 
is it the result of a single act, but rather of a settled policy 
due to the political affiliations of his Eminence. And when 
the Cardinal’s position is analyzed the weakness of it imme- 
diately becomes apparent. The bulk of his congregation 
is Irish either by birth or descent, and the same is true 
also of his clergy. England is not producing sufficient 
priests for her needs, and Ireland is the principal source 
of supply for the English-speaking world. Today Irish 
priests are avoiding the English mission as the average man 
would avoid the plague, and if this is maintained, as there 
is every reason to believe that it will, the Cardinal may 
be compelled to close some of the churches in his arch- 
diocese. 

In his Lenten pastoral Cardinal Bourne recalls that he is 
the second occupant of the See of Westminster who has had 
to warn his flock against Irish insurrectionary movements. 
The other was, of course, Cardinal Manning, who denounced 
Fenianism in 1867. But Manning’s stand was not so open 
as Bourne’s. Fenianism was denounced by Rome and by all 
the Irish bishops. Manning simply sided with his superiors 
and confreres in 1867, whereas Bourne is today playing a 
lone hand if one excludes the Bishop of Cork, Dr. Cohalan, 
a man of no political strength and of very little ecclesiasti- 
cal moment. Then, too, Fenianism was at best only an Irish 
faction, whereas Sinn Fein is the Irish nation. An Irish 
archbishop of an earlier generation once felt constrained 
to point out to the Pope of his day that while Ireland could 
exist without Rome, Rome could not exist without Ireland. 
It is conceivable that should the occasion again arise Ireland 
would not want for a prelate to remind the present occupant 


of the Throne of Peter of that historic warning. In that 
lies the strength of the Sinn Fein position and the weakness 
of Cardinal Bourne’s; and in that, too, no doubt, lies the 
reason why the Vatican, despite the efforts of the British 
Government, has steadfastly refused to condemn Sinn Fein. 
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On the Road 
By HANIEL LONG 
At Dawn 

At dawn the tres yaze down 
in the moving mirror of the river 
and a white cottaye 
steps out of the shadows 
and gazes down; 
and a boy comes out « 
and runs to the diving 
and he too pauses, and gaze 
At dawn the whole world 


is narcissine. 
Country Postman 


Along dusty roads 

murmurs the postman’s Ford 

a black bee going from farm-houss farn 
(great white blossom , waiting 

under the fans of elms). 


Pittsburghers 


At midnight the stars, 

white talons of eternity, 
attempt to seize us; 

but we are hiding 

beneath black roofs of tombs, 
black plumes of smoke. 


Earth 


Earth is a long coast 
fronting the quiet 

of eternity; 

and in our night-time 
like the far-away lights of ships. 


tars go by 


A Certain State University 


Did you picture her an athletie gir] 
racing onward with the Torch 

did you see her young and aflame’ 
Nay, she sits day after day 

in her arm-chair, napping. 

She is obese, deaf, 

bundled in shawls. 


The Audience at the Symphony 
These souls, 
like living fish thrown back into a sea, 
are vanishing in the depths 
where they are safe. 
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Contemporary American Novelists 


3y CARL VAN DOREN 


Ill THEODORE DREISER 


M‘" concerned about wisdom as Theodore Dreiser 
4 is, he almost wholly lacks the dexterous knowing- 
ness which has marked the mass of fiction in the age of 
O. Henry. Not only has Mr. Dreiser never allowed any 
one to make up his mind for him regarding the significance 
and aims and obligations of mankind, but he has never 
made up his mind himself. <A large dubitancy colors all 
his reflections. ‘All we know is that we cannot know.” 
The only law about which we can be reasonably certain is 
the law of change. Justice is “an occasional compromise 
struck in an eternal battle.” Virtue and honesty are “a 
system of weights and measures, balances struck between 
man and man.” Prudence no less than philosophy de- 
mands, then, that we hold ourselves constantly in readi- 
ness to discard our ancient creeds and habits and step 
valiantly around the corner beyond which reality will have 
drifted even while we were building our houses on what 
seemed the primeval and eternal rock. Tides of change 
rise from deeps below deeps; cosmic winds of change blow 
upon us from boundless chaos; mountains, in the long geo- 
logic seasons, shift and flow like clouds; and the everlasting 
heavens may some day be shattered by the explosion or 
pressure of new circumstances. Somewhere in the scheme 
man stands punily on what may be an Ararat rising out 
of the abyss—or only a promontory of the moment sink- 
ing back again; there all his strength is devoted to a dim 
struggle for survival. How in this flickering universe shall 
man claim for himself the honors of any important an- 
tiquity or any important destiny? What, in this vast acci- 
dent, does human dignity amount to? 

For a philosopher with views so wide it is difficult to be 
a dramatist or a novelist. If he is consistent the most 
portentous human tragedy must seem to him only a tiny 
gasp for breath, the most delightful human comedy only 
a tiny flutter of joy. Against a background of suns dying 
on the other side of Aldebaran, any mole trodden upon 
by some casual hoof may appear as significant a personage 
as an Oedipus or a Lear in his last agony. To be a novelist 
dramatist at all, such a cosmic philosopher must contract 
his vision to the little island we inhabit, must adjust his 
interest to mortal proportions and concerns, must match 
his narrative to the scale by which we ordinarily measure 
our lives. The muddle of elements so often obvious in Mr. 
Dreiser’s work comes from the conflict within him of huge, 
xpansive moods and a conscience working hard to be ac- 
‘urate in its representation of the most honest facts of 
manners and character) Granted, he might reasonably 
argue, that the plight and stature of all mankind are essen- 
tially so mean, the novelist need not seriously bother him- 
elf with the task of looking about for its heroic figures. 
Piain stories of plain people are as valuable as any others. 
Since all larger doctrines and ideals are likely to be false 
n a precarious world, it is best to stick as close as possible 
to the individual. When the individual is sincere he has 
at least some positive attributes; his record may have a 
genuine significance for others if it is presented with 
absolute candor. Indeed, we can partially escape from the 
general meaninglessness of life at large by being or study- 


ing individuals who are sincere, and who are therefore 
the origins and centers of some kind of reality. 

That the sincerity which Mr. Dreiser practices differs 
in some respects from that of any other American novel- 
ist, no matter how truthful, must be referred to one special 
quality of his own temperament. Historically he has his 
fellows: he belongs with the movement. toward naturalism 
which came to America in the nineties, when Hamlin Gar- 
land and Stephen Crane and Frank Norris, partly as a 
protest against the bland realism which Howells expounded, 
were dissenting in their various dialects from the reti- 
cences and the romances then current.\ Personally Mr. 
Dreiser displays, almost alone among American novelists, 
the characteristics of what for lack of a better native term 
we have to call the peasant type—the type to which Gorki 
belongs and which Tolstoy wanted to belong to. Enlarged 
by genius though Mr. Dreiser is; open as he is to all man- 
ner of novel sensations and ideas; little as he is bound by 
the rigor of village habits and prejudices—still he carries 
wherever he goes the true peasant simplicity of outlook, 
speaks with the peasant’s bald frankness, and suffers a 
peasant confusion in the face of complexity. How far he 
sees life on one simple plane may be illustrated by his short 
story “When the Old Century was New,” an attempt to 
reconstruct in fiction the New York of 1801 which shows 
him, in spite of some deliberate erudition, to be amazingly 
unable to feel at home in another age than his own. This 
same simplicity of outlook makes “A Traveler at Forty” 
so revealing a document, makes the Traveler appear a true 
Innocent Abroad without the hilarious and shrewd self- 
sufficiency of a frontiersman of genius like Mark Twain. 
While it is true that Mr. Dreiser’s plain-speaking on a 
variety of topics euphemized by earlier American realists 
has about it some look of conscious intention, and is un- 
doubtedly sustained by his literary principles, still his can- 
dor essentially inheres in his nature: he thinks in blunt 
terms before he speaks in them. He speaks bluntly even 
upon the more subtle and intricate themes—finance and 
sex and art—which interest him above all others. 

On the whole he probably succeeds best with finance. 
The career of Cowperwood in “The Financier” and “The 
Titan,” a career notoriously based upon that of Charles 
T. Yerkes, allowed Mr. Dreiser to exercise his virtue of 
patient industry and to build up a solid monument of fact 
which, though often dull enough, nevertheless continues 
generally to convince, at least in respect to Cowperwood’s 
business enterprises. The American financier, after all, has 
rarely had much subtlety in his makeup. Single-minded, 
tough-skinned, ruthless, “suggesting a power which invents 
man for one purpose and no other, as generals, saints, and 
the like are invented,” he shoulders and hurls his bulk 
through a sea of troubles and carries off his spoils. Such 
a man as Frank Cowperwood Mr. Dreiser understands. 
He understands the march of desire to its goal. He seems 
always to have been curious regarding the large operations 
of finance, at once stirred on his poetical side by the in- 
toxication of golden dreams, something as Marlowe was in 
“The Jew of Malta,” and on his cynical side struck by the 
mechanism of craft and courage and indomitable impulse 
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which the financier employs. Mr. Dreiser writes, it is 
true, as an outsider; he simplifies the account of Cowper- 
wood’s adventures after wealth, touching the record here 
and there with the naive hand of a peasant—even though a 
peasant of genius—wondering how great riches are actually 
obtained and guessing somewhat awkwardly at the mystery. 
And yet these guesses come nearer to the truth than they 
might have come were either the typical financier or Mr. 
Dreiser more subtle. You cannot set a poet to catch a 
financier and be at all sure of the prize. As it is, this 
Trilogy of Desire (never completed in the third part which 
was to show Cowperwood extending his mighty foray into 
London) is as considerable an epic as American business 
has yet to show. 

Cowperwood’s lighter hours are devoted to pursuits al- 
most as polygamous as those of the leader of some four- 
footed herd. In this respect the novels which celebrate 
him stand close to the more popular “Sister Carrie” and 
“Jennie Gerhardt,” both of them annals of women who fall 
as easily as Cowperwood’s many mistresses into the hand 
of the conquering male. If Mr. Dreiser refuses to withhold 
his approbation from the lawless financier, he withholds 
it even less from the lawless lover. No moralism overlays 
the biology of these novels. Sex in them is a free-flowing, 
expanding energy, working resistlessly through all human 
tissue, knowing in itself neither good nor evil, habitually 
at war with the rules and taboos which have been devised 
by mankind to hold its amative impulses within convenient 
bounds. To the cosmic philosopher what does it matter 
whether this or that human male mates with this or that 
human female, or whether the mating endures beyond the 
passionate moment? Viewing such matters thus Mr. 
Dreiser constantly underestimates the forces which in civil 
society actually do restrain the expansive moods of sex. 
At least he chooses to represent love almost always in its 
vagrant hours. For this his favorite situation is in large 
part responsible: that of a strong man no longer gener- 
ously young, loving downward to some plastic, ignorant girl 
dazzled by his splendor and immediately compliant to his 
advances. Mr. Dreiser is obsessed by the spectacle of 
middle age renewing itself at the fires of youth—an obses- 
sion which has its sentimental no less than its naturalistic 
traits. What he most conspicuously leaves out of account 
is the will and personality of women, whom he sees, or at 
least represents, with hardly any exceptions as mere fools 
of love, mere wax to the wooer, who have no separate identi- 
ties till some lover shapes them. To something like Yhis 
simplicity the role of women in love is reduced by those 
Boccaccian fabulists who adorn the village taproom and 
the corner grocery. 

Mr. Dreiser is reported to consider “The ‘Genius,’” a 
massive, muddy, powerful narrative, his greatest novel, 
though as a matter of fact it cannot be compared with “Sis- 
ter Carrie” for insight or accuracy or charm. His partiality 
may perhaps be ascribed to his strong inclination toward 
the life of art, through which his ‘Genius’ moves, half hero 
and half picaro. Witla remains mediocre enough in all but 
his sexual unscrupuiousness, but he is impelled by a driving 
force more or less like those forces which impel Cowper- 
wood. The will to wealth, the will to love, the will to art! 
Mr. Dreiser conceives them all as blind energies with no 
goal except self-realization. So conceiving them he tends 
to see them as less conditioned than they ordinarily are in 
their earthly progress by the resistance of statute and 


habit. Particularly is this true of his representation of the 
careers of artists. Carrie becomes a noted actress in a few 
short weeks; Witla almost 
trator; other minor characters here and there in the novels 


as rapidly becomes a noted illus 


are said to have prodigious power without exhibiting it. 
Hardly ever does there appear any delicate, convincing an- 
alysis of the mysterious behavior of genius. Mr. Dreiser's 


artists are hardly persons at all; they are creatures driven, 
and the wonder lies primarily in the impelling energy. The 
cosmic philosopher in him sees the beyinning and end of the 
artistic process better than the novelist in him sees its 
methods. And the peasant in him, though it knows the 
world of art as vivid and beautiful and thouyvh it has investi 
gated that world at first hand, still leads him to report it in 
terms often quaint, melodramatic, invincibly rural. Con 
sider the hundreds, perhaps thousands of times, he calls 
things “artistic. 

Two of his latest books indicate the ranyve of his yift 
and his excellences. In “Hey Rub-A-Dub-Dub.” which he 
calls “A Book of the Mystery and Wonder and Terror of 
Life,” he undertook to expound his general philosophy and 
produced the most negligible of all his works. He has no 
faculty for sustained argument. Like Byron, a ! 
begins to reason, he is less than half himself. In “Twelve 


Men,” on the other hand, he displays the qualities by virtue 
of which he attracts and deserves a serious attentior 
Rarely generalizing, he portrays a dozen actual persons he 
has known, all his honesty brought to the task of making } 


account fit the reality exactly, and all his laryve tolerance 
exercised to present the truth without malice or excuses 


Here lies the field of his finest victories, here and in those 
adjacent tracts of other books which are nearest this simple 
method: his representation of old Gerhardt and of Aaron 
Berchansky in “The Hand of the Potter’; numerous sketches 
of character in “A Hoosier Holiday”; the tenderly conceived 
record of Caroline Meeber, wispy and witle 

is; the masterly study of Hurstwood’s deteriorat t 
last the peak among all Mr. Dreiser's successes. Not the 
incurable awkwardness of his style nor his occasional mere: 
less verbosity nor his too frequent interposition of crude 
argument can destroy the effect which he produces at his 


best—that of a noble spirit brooding over a world which in 
spite of many condemnations he deeply, somberly love 

Something peasantlike in his genius may blind him a little 
to the finer shades of character and set him astray in his 
reports of cultivated society. His conscience about telling 
the plain truth may suffer at times from a dogmatic toler 
ance which refuses to draw lines betweernr-pnod and evil or 
between beautiful and ugly or between wise and foolish. But 
he gains, on the whole, more than he loses by the magnitude 
of his cosmic philosophizing. These puny souls over which 
he broods, with so iittle dignity in themselves, take on a 
dignity from his contemplation of them. Small as they are, 
he has come to them from long flights, and has brought back 
a lifted vision which enriches his drab narratives. Some- 
thing spacious, something now lurid now luminous, sur 
rounds them. From somewhere sound accents of an author- 
ity not sufficiently explained by the mere accuracy of his 
versions of life. Though it may indeed be difficult for a 
thinker of the widest views to contract himself to the 
dimensions needed for realistic art, and though he may often 
fail when he attempts it, when he does succeed he has the 
opportunity, which the mere worldling lacks, of ennobling 
his art with some of the great light of the poets. 
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Women and the Law 


By SUE S. WHITE 
| Rene have 
institutions. 


and they can do so only through the participation of women 
in the administration and application of the law. This is 
just as important as the rewriting of laws to wipe out the 
technical discriminations against women. Perhaps it is 
more important. Women should be encouraged to enter the 
legal profession and to sit as judges and jurors. Until 
they are fairly represented throughout the entire structure 
of the law the chances are that they will never receive justice 


been and still are distinctly masculine 
They must become human institutions, 


in the courts. 

The operation of the Federal suffrage amendment has 
made eligible for jury service the women of a number of 
States who were formerly disqualified by the use of the 
words “voter” or “elector” as the primary qualifying terms. 
In at least one of these States, Iowa, it is reported that an 
extremely cautious jury commission resolved to give the 
women a year’s immunity “in which to render themselves 
other States, such as 
’ is used 


competent for jury service.” In 
Florida, Minnesota, and Maryland, the word ‘male’ 
as the primary qualifying term. In Georgia there is a 
general statute providing that women may not perform any 
civil function unless especially authorized by law, and in 
other States, where they are qualified for jury duty by the 
suffrage amendment as “electors,” such as Texas, Massachu- 
setts, and Delaware, the courts have not yet acknowledged 
women’s eligibility as jurors. 

In the law itself, apart from its interpretation, discrim- 
inations against women still exist as relics of the common 
been patched up here and there by statutes. 
A few examples will 


law which has 
It is unnecessary to go into details. 
suffice. 

It is a fundamental rule of law that the husband has the 
place of abode, implied from his duty to 
provide a home. Unfortunately, while the implication often 
fails, the fundamental rule prevails. As a Georgia court 
held: “The house in which the husband and wife live is the 
house of the husband, though the wife pays the rent and 
supports the husband.” In California, where there is an 
statutory provision that for the purposes of voting 


rizht to fix the 


expres 
the residence of the husband is the residence of the wife, 

support the husband out of her separate prop- 
erty if he has not deserted her, or if he has no separate 
unable by reason of infirmity to support 
The result is that such a husband, supported by 
the wife, would be the head of the house. This rule applies 
not only to the wife but also to the residence of the child, 
affect the rights of inheritance and succession, 
which vary in the different States. It underlies the Federal 
statute expatriating American women who marry foreigners. 
It constitutes the wife a deserter within the meaning of 
the divorce laws if she refuses to live in the home which 
the husband selects. 

Most of the States have equal guardianship laws, but in 
interpreting such laws, the courts recognize the common- 
law rule that the father is the natural guardian of the child 
and has the preferential right to control its estate and per- 
son. The following decisions are typical: 


the wife must 
property and is 


himself. 


and may 


The father is head of the family and is prima facie entitled 


ae ee 


to the custody of the child against all persons, including the 
mother, but the right to custody may be forfeited by misconduct 
or lost by misfortune. 

As a general principle, upon the separation of the husband 
and wife, the father is entitled to the custody and control of 
the minor children, because he is bound for their maintenance 


and support. 
To entitle a wife separated from her husband to the custody 


of her children, it is not enough to show that he is occasionally 
drunk, though not so as to interfere with his business. 

Even as between the father and mother, the right to the 
custody of their child is generally in the former, unless the child, 
on account of tender years, or being a female, imperatively re- 
quires for its well-being that attention which a mother’s love 
and care can alone supply. 

There is a general impression that the “married women’s 
acts” have removed all inequality as to property. This is 
not true. Mere “separate property” laws do not contemplate 
any recognition of the wife’s contribution to the economic 
standing of the family through her labor in the home. 
Usually, where “separate property” laws are in effect, they 
mean little if anything for the wife, unless through inherit- 
ance from her family or by work outside of the home she 
acquires something which she may hold as a separate estate. 
In Florida, she may have her separate estate, but it remains 
in the “care and management of the husband.” Such 
statutes are always strictly construed, and mean no more 
than they say by strict technical interpretation. Georgia 
has a separate property law, yet the earnings of the wife 
belong to the husband, unless there is express or implied 
consent on his part that they shall be retained by her. 

As to eligibility for office, the qualifying word “male” will 
have to be removed from the statute book in many States. 
Georgia’s comprehensive prohibitive statute against women 
holding any civil office or performing any civil functions 
unless specially authorized by law excludes from its opera- 
tion only a few minor offices. 

An instance of legal discrimination in grounds for divorce 
is found in Kentucky. One of the causes of divorce allowed 
the husband is “adultery by the wife, or such lewd, lasciv- 
ious behavior on her part as proves her to be unchaste, with- 
out actual proof of an act of adultery.” There is no corre- 
sponding ground for divorce to the wife; but one of the 
grounds for divorce to the party not in fault is “living in 
adultery with another man or woman.” The result of this 
provision is that one act of adultery by the wife is ground 
for divorce by the husband, but one such act by the husband 
is not ground for divorce by the wife. Again, a cause for 
divorce to the husband is “where the wife is pregnant by 
another man without the husband’s knowledge at the time 
of the marriage.” There is no provision giving the wife a 
divorce if the husband is proved to be the father of an 
illegitimate child without the wife’s knowledge at the time 
of his marriage. 

Such instances only suggest the extent of the legal dis- 
abilities still affecting American women. From the man 
who is made by the law responsible for his wife’s debts, even 
though she may be in business for herself, to the woman 
who is allowed no control of her own earnings, everyone is 
concerned with these glaring injustices. Their abolition is 
the next step in the fight for women’s equality. And this 
task the National Woman’s Party, which has played so im- 
portant a part in demanding and securing the passage of the 
Nineteenth Amendment, is determined to carry through to 
the finish. 
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Why the Sherman Anti-Trust Law Has Failed 


By GILSON GARDNER 





F ernelsagite laws do not prevent or reform trusts. economy are served by 


Twenty years of futile and expensive litiyation has trusts and that the court ild there t 
proved this. It is the testimony of the Federal Trade Com- ayvainst the letter of 1 re Lhe 
mission that trusts are bigger, more inclusive, and more experience of the Peef Tru vith t 1 Anti-T1 
tyrannical than ever. William B. Colver, when a member law are ludicrous. First there \ t ( t of Attor 
of the Commission, said graphically that the trust of today General Moody, of the R t ad { 
is to that of the old days when there was an outcry ayainst the Beef Trust to | But the ¢ f ( 
Standard Oil and the Beef Trust as the modern high- tions or somebody had verte! the t { 
powered automobile is to the old one-lunged horseless wayon men an “immunit 
of ten years ago. prosecution fell t 

Formerly trusts combined the production of some one Early in the W 
commodity. Nowadays the trust combines, in addition, Commission started an inquit nto B 
competing, or possibly competing, commodities. By owner- presumably to - if the packers were pi 
ship, interlocking directorates, secret and public agreements competition. The only eifect of tl 
trusts monopolize the production and sale of hundreds of thumbs of the packer ¢ ry 
commodities as diverse in character as a can of beef and them in a sort of Ind 
a volume of Ibsen. According to their own catalogues the Trade Commission, their | 
meat packers, for instance, deal in no less than 483 distinct toms and their advertising 
commodities, their activities ranging from owning banks Meantime Attorney General Mit 1p 
to making buttons. going through th te 
And what about the Sherman law? And the Federal man law, puts hil : 
Trade law and the Clayton law? And what about the de- for the packers, and 


‘ 


cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in the further trouble at hi 
Standard Oil case, and the Tobacco case, and the Northern under the old Enylish law, when apy 


Securities case? Are laws and Supreme Court decisions was called “compounding a 
of no avail? felonious. 

They are of no avail. Look them over. About seventeen If there are any other eff 
years ago there occurred that great “victory” over those made to “enforce” the Sher 
who would bring the principle of combination into the rail- the same conclusion, namely, th 
way business. Under President Roosevelt, Philander Knox nothing but expensive and futile | i: 
as Attorney General won the Northern Securities case. The not been abolished or curbed. The » ¢ 
wicked trust-makers were wiping out competition between tions hagenot been reduced. No regulat 
the two leading railway systems of the Northwest, and the applied, and the cost of the product to 
Government enjoined them under the Sherman law. But been lessened. Why? Are our courts and goverr 
the real unification of the two railway systems was accom-  cials so corrupt that a law drawn in the interest 
plished by joint ownership secured through a bond issue people cannot be enforced?) Or is the trou \ 
underlying both properties. In the court’s decree this bond The trouble is undoubtedly with the I 
issue was not disturbed and competition between the two law is the product of an unsound econ 
railway systems never was restored. based on the assumption that a statute 

After the Government’s “victory” over the Standard Oil against an economic law—the theory that 
Trust the owners of Standard stock received a collection edict can determine the price of |} 1 TI 
of stock certificates of different shades, representing their be done was learned at the outbreak of the Fren 
ownership in the component parts of the Standard Company, tion. And it has been demonstrated over and over 
and they went on drawing the same dividends, and the man- _—in every country of the world affected |} lat 
agers went on with the same management as before. The Even in the famine-ridden Central Powers countries there 
value of the securities as listed on the stock exchange at has never been a day when money would not buy food; ne 
once went up and the cost of products to the consumer did a day when governments could force a single price for food 
the same. The Supreme Court decision against the To- Competition and the law of supply and demand are aly 
bacco Trust was substantially the same as in the Standard superior to a government edict. 
Oil case and the consequences were the same. The under- “Conspiracy” in restraint of trade what the Sherman 
lying ownership which is the basis of control was not dis- Act talks about. “Every contract, combination in the f 
turbed, and the court made no effort to disturb it. Many of trust or othefwise, or conspiracy in restraint tr 
years ago Congress passed a law that railroads should not is hereby declared to be illegal.” Could ; er 
own or operate coal properties. In the Reading case the such a law if it wanted to?) Suppose Mr. Swift ¢a Mr 
Supreme Court reversed that act and there has never been Armour on his house phone at midnight and t 

th 


any pretense at separation of mining properties and the ,support Mr. Cudahy in refraining from raising 
carrying companies which make possible price control and of hogs on the following day, what is Mr. Justice White 
monopoly. In the Steel Trust case the Supreme Court an- going to do about it? Who is going to tap the wires to 


nounced a “rule of reason” to the effect that efficiency and get the evidence which will start a lawsuit to prevent a 
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meeting of the minds of the five men engaged in the pack- 
Illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely. 
“Combination?” “Contract?” “Conspiracy?” No statute 
can prevent them. Probably no statute can punish them. 
A secret business agreement is a thing beyond the law. 

“In restraint of trade” is what the law talks about. The 
wiping out of competition is what the legislators had in 
mind. Agreements and conspiracies wipe out competition. 
The wiping out of competition results in higher prices or 
poorer service. What the act aimed to get was lower prices 
and better service, and these things it was hoped to get by 
restoring healthy competition. But these gentlemen went 
at it with the idea that a statute could make men compete 
who found it to their commercial interest not to compete. 
The law says to the Steel Trust gentlemen, “You must cut 
one another’s throats. You must underbid and slash prices, 
in order that the consuming public may get cheaper steel. 
You must not meet in Gary dinners. And you Beef Packers, 
you must not use the telephone between each other’s houses. 
You must not consult the same attorney. You must not 
own the same refrigerator cars. You must regard one 
another as commercial prey and prey on one another and 
not on the public.” The Sherman law is silly. It was con- 
ceived in economic ignorance and brought forth an economic 
fallacy. 

One element in trust control the law and courts could 
control, to a certain extent, namely, ownership. But except 
in the case of land and material things like refrigerator 
cars, railroads, and manufacturing plants even that control 
would be difficult. But with these the legislators have not 
wished to interfere. Even the ownership through stock 
companies is permitted practically without limit. 

Is there then no way to “curb the rapacity of trusts”? 
During the late war the governments of the world found 
a way. But it was not by edicts against agreements. It 
was a very simple way. For example, when they wished 
to curb the effect of undue competition among purchasers 
of wheat, they created a “revolving fund” and became buyers 
and sellers of wheat. England became the “owner” of every 
bushel of wheat which entered her empire. The United 
States through the Sugar Board became the principal owner 
and the chief buyer and seller of sugar in the United States. 
The Government went into the field of capital and through 
the War Finance Corporation became a source of supply of 
capital to those who needed it, competing thus with the too 
timid or too monopolistic private capital. Competition was 
restored by competition. When necessary, Government 
competition was put up against private competition, and the 
result was more reasonable prices. 

If the forty-eight States should take it into their heads 
to set up public abattoirs for the killing of their State 
flocks and herds the competition might be salutary to the 
Big Five. It would, at least, be more effective as a remedy 
against monopoly than Mr. Sherman’s “thou shalt nots.” 
Or, if the Federal Government should become so war-social- 
istic as to set up regional stock yards where the com- 
mercial demand seemed to need them, the next time a war 
occurred the packers might be less flagrant profiteers. If 
the Government should decree—by a tax law or otherwise 

that no mining lands should be held out of use metal 
products might become more abundant and cheap. If ware- 
houses and other strategic terminal facilities were freed 
from private exploitation and treated as public utilities 
under public ownership and management, the effects would 


ing industry? 


’ 


be quite different from those produced by the Sherman 
law. 

It may be that our trusts should not be interfered with. 
It may be that the laissez-faire plan is the best that can be 
devised, and that any effort to protect the many against the 
few who are strong or cunning is a waste of effort. That, 
of course, is a question to be debated and settled quite apart 
from the problem of how the thing might be done. But 
admitting a desire to do something the roads are open in 
several directions. 

The Federal Trade Commission was a new experiment in 
the attempt at restoring competition. It has to do with 
“unfair” competition. Competitive practices which are un- 
fair come under the ban of this new law. Commercial 
bribery, spying, egregious misrepresentation and bludgeonry 
are the things which interest the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

Not officially, of course, but in practice, this Commission 
concerns itself only with middle-sized business. The unfair 
competition of the many-languaged immigrants for a chance 
to live on a plane of bare subsistence does not interest the 
Federal Trade Commission. Neither does the competition 
of the Brindell building trade combine in New York or the 
Steel Trust, or the Harvester Trust, or the Fertilizer Trust, 
or any other of the big trusts. But when the middle-sized 
varnish makers or twine makers or stationery makers get 
to roughing it too hard they are called in, given a lecture, 
and told to cut out the rowdy stuff. And this they are 
generally glad to do. Competition among the middle-sized 
economic personages is like the exhibition wrestling match 
at the country fair. It is vigorous and earnest so far as it 
goes; but there are rules. Biting and gouging are barred. 
In the competition among the economic giants commercial 
assassination is the regular order of the day and starvation 
by Russian blockade is a conventional method. 

In these days when it is very much the thing to make 
“surveys” of social and industrial conditions it might be 
informing to have a survey of competition. What is the 
condition of competition today in the industrial world? 
Where does it flourish most healthily? Where is there 
least competition? Where most? What is the result where 
competition is bitter and what is the result where it is least 
bitter? Is competition the life of trade, or isn’t it? And 
who made that profound statement anyway? If competi- 
tion is good how much of it is good and when does it be- 
come bad? 

The Federal Trade Commission says the modern Trust 
presents a problem which Congress and the courts have not 
even considered. Isn’t it about time to begin to con- 
sider it? 
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- R between the prices of all articles wherever produced that would 

In the Drifty ay naturally find a market here and the prices artificially aug 

mented by the tariff. 

HE Drifter turned into Fifth Avenue and walked north If I prefer to use for shaving the Euxesis of the worthy 

, : = , Widow of A. S. Lloyd of Londor hich togethe th its com 

slowly. Life was exceedingly difficult; the famine in — ! yd ! es, ano oe 
$ . ‘ Rea cal label in decent English and French of St: j-at 

China grew apace; President Harding’s cabinet was depress- ook itee: tials Git Wishes ticle ee , 

: : Ee : ; » rate o nree tubes for a dollar must now, in order to 
ing; and another war seemed sickeningly imminent. He help some American manufacturer, whom I never saw and do 


passed people who seemed not even to know of these things— — not know, but undoubtedly a millionaire with 1 limousine, pay 
happy, laughing people, thoughtful people, dull and stupid- twice or three times as much for an inferior article or for the 
looking people—and this was still more depressing. He re- English product. I object to having even my American neighbor 
solved to keep his eyes glued to the sidewalk which was extract from me that all sum. Ex uno disce omnes. This 
properly gray and hard and dusty. Perhaps it was some tobin Hood borrowing is a disgrace; it is immoral; it comes 
strange and sudden sound, or the flash of color from a sed being a ergy » ane % u - participate in its stolen 

ruits are smutched by it, and all of us who per t it without 


woman’s hat, that made him turn his head. What was his . 
astonishment to see at his side a slender youth with steady — 8 ‘. : e ee oe 
eyes and an incredibly quick and lithe step—and not one oe bso onl * pre" 
stitch of clothing to cover his nakedness! The Drifter Boston, February 26 NaTHAN HAskeuU 
gasped and looked quickly about him, but no one seemed to 

notice this unconventional and totally unclad being treading 

the streets in broad daylight. No policeman rushed out of Gopher Prairie College 

the nearest building with a blanket. People walked quietly 
or noisily about their business as if—the Drifter passed a 


To THE Epitor or THe Natio? 


‘ . te" Sir: One of the things I have against Sinclair Lew ot 
dazed hand across his eyes—as if the figure were invisible. - << f ped hings I — its 
® » s * s he made Gopher Prairieism so hard to say. One just must 
oa oo : : it. Occasions arise which make it imperative to say it And 
HO are you?” the Drifter dared to whisper to the — now to the grief of one of thes I it 
stranger. The youth smiled again. “I am Spring,” sorrow of using this awkwardest new word of the decade. 7} 
he said quietly. “Look up. Is not the sky a new and clearer grief of mine is real. I write to 1 not bout it 
shade of blue? Smell the air. Has it not a freshness that but because I smart on account of it. The grief ia that I 
you have not known for a year? I did that. The earth is discovered Gopher Prairie College and that wn 
beloved alma mater. To me, remote fr her for r 


waking; I come even here.” It was undeniably so, even on 


. . . she was and yet mains in heart 
Fifth Avenue; across the street the Drifter saw an Italian she was and yet remains i “ 


: ; ‘ ‘ wrapped up in dreams of her. Dre f 
with a tray of crocuses and pansies, even delicate pink Of ean - nd } Salhi a tent 2 
4 ve ane 1IOSPILAalily ; rut! r 1 W i 
anemones. But he refused to be heartened. ‘“‘How can you Of her fine po sie ts Si. sabia aia e +h 
come back to so sad a world?” he said. Spring nodded. gave to me in youth. Of her uncontamination. Of 


“T know,” he replied. “You would think that. Man animals ness, of her serenity. And of the day when I 
are very stupid. They howl and fight over a bone all year her, as a pilgrim who goes to worship, there in he 
round. But I come just the same. And the grass grows, halls to purify myself and catch again an echo of thos ing 
and trees bud, and flowers open, and even the sea becomes dreams. 

warm and mellow and curves more tenderly about the sand. But now! Now I feel the pain of a son who has « 


But the heart of man is still locked in the cave of winter. sea ngirs -_ —— pepe is but an academi 
° ° nc ‘hange e quality of the pain. 
He refuses to roll joyously upon the earth. It is seldom that ps a A > — “ he cage 7 
: e ank co ession oO ler SIn iS nere in a Heautitul bo 
he even sees me. But I do not despair. Some day—” His int Wen tates ae Cae he - "ae tf | - 
; é $ rore . ‘Or Aima Mater 18 OU VO bits 
voice died away, and as the Drifter started eagerly to reply — and, to get it, 1am sure she has pawned her soul to an ad ws 


the youth vanished. He rubbed his eyes again. Had it all I cannot think that she did this thing herself. On th 
been a dream? But no, there was the blue sky and the under dear and beautiful old Center Hall, stand t 


fresh, clean-smelling air, and the Italian selling crocuses. words—Pure American. And within these things f 

He found himself walking with a quicker step and keeping This part of the State is inhabited almost exe 

his eyes not on the gray, hard, and dusty sidewalks, but on of old American ancestry. The College has its | 

the strip of blue that showed between the buildings and a st ne egg accel neon npi . ag cowredieg : payructtes 

: A which are distinctly and purely American na t ‘ f 
white cloud that sailed across from roof to roof. tain leadership and confusing utterances, it | sostest thai 
THE DRIFTER young men should be educated in an atmosphere of 1 t 

The College is not ashamed of being old-fashioned t 
believe in the United States and the form of 5 ernment w 


has stood the test of nearly a century an ha 


Correspondence dents are taught that they are a part of th: nati nal 


- and loyalty to country is a cardinal virtus With 
Tariff Comment casting the least reflection on the poliey ze education 
College is and expects to remain a college for men or 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: Our beloved Alma Mater was founded | men of deep and 
Sir: Like most boys and girls of Yankee stock I was brought abiding faith. God forbid that we should depart from t} 
up to regard begging and borrowing as shameful. What is a essential features of their teaching in this respect 
protective tariff except a vast and hideous system of borrowing Unle 88 the religious atmosphere of the College is maintained 
so managed that it is, in last analysis, nothing but sheer rob- they fought poverty and malaria in vain 
: : a History and Polity are taught with completeness and 4 r 
bery? A comparatively small proportion of the citizens of the thet our young men shall not only be informed in the details 
United States, through subservient Representatives in Congress, od the Semseniie shoes of tha waitin, bok shell whine tence 


extort from all the inhabitants a tax equivalent to the difference spect and love its government and institutions «0. we 
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were asking for a penny to add to our curriculum imitation 
research, or any other side show whatsoever for advertising 
purposes, then we ought not to receive the penny ~ » « "eee 
“ollege has no dogma to defend. No restraint has ever been 
or will ever be placed upon freedom of thought. [Would an 
interlinear “pony” add if However, certain 
beliefs which may be outlined as follows have been woven Into 
the fabric of the College: the religion of Christ is the only 
Politi- 
cal and economic changes must come by way of evolution, not 


unexpress¢ a”’?) 


satisfactory solution of individual and social problems. 
revolution As a people, we must abide by the great Anglo- 
Hence, radical social- 
ism and communism are fought and 
destroyed If we need a new political creed, we shall make 


Saxon tradition in matters of government. 
heresies which must be 


one We shall not need to go to the haunts of German socialism 
or to the steppes of Russia for models or materials. 

These are the closing words, and one wonders why they ever 
went as far as the stony hills of Samaria for anything; for 
“materials” now so perverted. But one thing seems sure. They 
will not have to go that far for the Two Million. If a “creed” 
like this will not get it, what will? And under which glorious 
tree, I wonder, of that fine old campus shall I find, when at last 
I do go back, the Golden Calf set up? 

New York, February 26 C. G. J. 


Views of Verse 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Please accept my most earnest congratulations on the 
two prize poems—Prelude: When the Dead Awaken, by James 
Rorty, and May Jones Takes the Air, by Roy Helton. These 
poems should receive not only prizes, but praises of every 
exhilarating variety. 

Springfield, Ill., February 14 VACHEL LINDSAY 
TO THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I asked, at the proper time, a poet, who is also a friend 
of mine, why he was not going to make “a try” for The Nation 
poetry prize. “Oh,” he said, as I see now clairvoyantly, “be- 
cause of the award!” I was a little puzzled; but waited pa- 
tiently till the issue of February 9, and then read the following 
lines of the joint prize winner: 

And two of them are happy-drunk, and they sit in the street 
with mud on their uniforms that was never there before; 

And one of them gets down on his hands and knees like a sev- 
enty-five, and barks: 

Blah! Blah! Blah-blah! And the other squats 
down opposite him in the mud. 


“ce 


Don’t you think that he, being a poet, was justified in “stay- 
ing out”? Were Mark Antony still living, I imagine he would 
apply his famous comment on judgment and reason to other 
things than merely the murder of Caesar. 

Williamsport, Pa., February 11 O. R. HOWARD THOMPSON 


The Pedestal of Principle 


TO THE EpiItTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have just read your comment (page 326, March 2) 
on the Kansas prosecution of Alexander Howat. You say that 
to imprison Howat “sets him on a pedestal and increases his 
influence.” 

You do not get the Western viewpoint. Alexander Howat is 
looked upon by the people and courts of Kansas as a lawbreaker. 
Does it put an automobile thief or highway robber on a pedestal 
to arrest and imprison him for breaking the law? If Howat 
has violated the Kansas laws he will surely pay the penalty, 
and whether he likes the laws of Kansas or not he would do 
better to obey them while he is in the State or else seek more 
congenial surroundings. 


Kansas City, March 2 HOMER REED 
k 


Blind Gentians 


By ABBIE HUSTON EVANS 


I saw them under the tree and angrily cried 
“It is against nature thus to be denied!” 
I saw blind buds that God made grow, 
Never to do as flowers do, never to blow. 


Bees fumbled at them. (God, I sweat to think 
What bitterness may be for me to drink!) 

Bees fumbled at them by the linden tree. 

(What can happen to a flower can happen to me!) 


Books 


Feminism—Good, Bad, and Indifferent 


Taboo and Genetics. By M. M. Knight, Iva Lowther Peters, 

Phyllis Blanchard. Moffat, Yard and Company. 
Foundations of Feminism. By Avrom Barnett. Robert M. Me- 

Bride and Company. 

The Passionate Spectator. By Jane Burr. Thomas Seltzer. 
tlw whole woman question has derived new interest and 

increased prestige from the success of woman suffrage. 
The sudden release of the franchise has acted like a magical 
ice-breaker which makes self-expression easily and _ riotously 
possible. Fresh protagonists of feminism rise up daily in un- 
expected quarters and new converts from both sexes are mo- 
mentarily added. Enthusiasm abounds, but too rarely is it 
tempered by discipline. Here is a man who rationalizes his 
uxorious disposition and calls it feminism, and here is a woman 
who rationalizes her native self-indulgence and calls that 
feminism. To add to the general vagueness and confusion, 
we have Mr. W. L. George proclaiming himself before an inter- 
national public as a Feminist with a capital F, while Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman responds but coldly to the title with or without 
the capital. The situation is certainly bewildering. 

A book like “Taboo and Genetics” appears like a clean and 
clarifying Gulf Stream cleaving the turgid waters. It should 
be widely and studiously read by women. The authors have 
combined three studies of the foundation of the family, writ- 
ing from the respective standpoints of biology, sociology, and 
psychology. The biologist leads off, reassuring us at the start 
with the statement that “it is time to abandon the notion that 
biology prescribes in detail how we shall run society,” and 
furthermore that “we must stop trying to apply the sex-ways 
of birds, spiders, or even cows (which are at least mammals) 
to human society, which is not made up of any of these.” One 
is willing to trust one’s self to a biologist like this. Having 
thus put the science in its place, the author proceeds to make 
it very interesting and relevant. The latest theory about the 
determination of sex and the still later experiments in con- 
verting individuals of one sex into individuals of the other 
are briefly outlined. Lester Ward is tenderly laid on the shelf 
to make way for the English gynecologist, Dr. Blair Bell, and 
the German surgeon, Dr. Eugen Steinach. These two authori- 
ties have produced surgical evidence on the bisexuality of the 
normal human being which dramatically corroborates the theory 
of laboratory biology that a genetic basis for both sexes exists 
in each individual. Maleness and femaleness are a question of 
developmental emphasis, it would appear. If you would take 
a Moll Flanders early enough—though it would have to be 
indeed—you could convert her into a Beau 
From the earliest cell-beginnings, maleness and 
This is why the stately priority of the 


very early 
Brummel. 
femaleness go together. 
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female element in life, so widely celebrated in the good old 
days of Lester Ward, is no longer acceptable. 

It is rather surprising to find the author advocating, as the 
practical conclusion of these theories, a rigid three-child system 
for the family. 
age each woman to have her own three children, instead of 
shifting the burden upon the shoulders of some other.” “For 
each one . . . who has no children, some other 
must have six instead of three.” 
have six, and some have three, and some have none, especially 
if individual women have varying degrees of femaleness as has 
been maintained in the preceding 125 pages? Possibly the 
author means by this categorical arrangement to counteract the 
kind of insect-sociology which has led to the idea of a special 
group of females set aside exclusively for breeding. If so, 
the intention deserves to prosper. But this whole section, 
which otherwise deals most intelligently with the subject of 
birth control, seems to consider maternity too much as a matter 
of social coercion and too little as a matter of invincible impulse. 

The sociologist contributes a study of the institutionalized 
sex-taboo. Some interesting pages are devoted to the witch, 
her origin and nature, and to the sex-antagonism of the Church 
Fathers which culminated in the witchcraft persecutions. The 
author agrees with Ellen Key that Christianity did not in 
point of fact greatly improve the position of women. Through 
the doctrines of Christianity “man’s fear of woman found a 
frantic and absurd expression in her supposed devil-worship. 
As a result, the superstitions about witchcraft became for cen- 
turies not only a craze, but a theory held by intelligent peo- 
ple.” At the opposite pole from the persecution of the witch 
was the worship of the Virgin Mother, who became the legiti- 
mate patroness of the medieval Lady and of her nineteenth 
century successor, the Model Woman. “The characteristics of 
the Model Woman must approximate those of the Holy Virgin 
as closely as possible. Her chastity before marriage is im- 
perative. Her calling must be the high art of motherhood. 
She must be the incarnation of the maternal spirit of woman, 
but her purity must remain unsullied by any trace of erotic 
passion.” The natural result of this teaching is the double 
standard, which brings in its train prostitution, venereal dis- 
ease, and frigid wifehood. In the face of such facts, the brave 
words of the author deserve to be echoed: “If it be true that 
the only solution for the double standard whose evils show 
most plainly here is a new single standard, which has not yet 
been found, then it is high time that we find what the standard 
is to be, for the sake of the future.” 

The final section of the volume deals with the psychology 
of the sex-problem. The theories of Watson, Adler, Kempf, 
Hinkle, and others are applied to the question. Many points 
of the discussion hinge on principles of Freudian psychology, 
but the name of Freud does not appear in the text or in the 
bibliography. The omission seems especially striking, for in- 
stance, on page 255, where an explanation of the Oedipus com- 
plex occurs without any indication of its original source. The 
unwary and uninitiated reader might easily be led to attribute 
the Oedipus complex to an American author referred to in the 
text. The same conspicuous absence is noticeable in connec- 
tion with other mention of distinctively Freudian ideas. To essay 
to deal with the psychology of sex nowadays without mentioning 
Freud is like trying to give “Hamlet” with Hamlet left out. 

Mr. Avrom Barnett’s “Foundation of Feminism” is built of 
the same general plan as the preceding volume. The founda- 
tions are biological, psychological and physiological, and so- 
ciological. Most of the book is occupied with proving that 
Lester Ward’s gynecocentric theory of life has collapsed. So 
far as I am concerned, I was convinced more thoroughly, ex- 
peditiously, and urbanely by the other book. The sarcasms 
of this destroyer are rather heavy and are likely to miss fire. 
He has read widely, but his interpretation of books and move- 
ments is not incisive or suggestive. “Whatever may be the 
outcome,” he says of the woman movement, “we may assure 


“It would seem socially expedient to encour- 
’ 


woman 


Why shouldn’t some women 


ourselves of a new type of womanhood.” Anything for a 


change, so to speak. Most of us are adventurous enough to 
fee] that way about it, though we would like something a 
little less vague and characterless than this pictured ideal: 


“The new woman will first of all possess an intellect: she 


} 
may or may not retain the so-called graces; but she will be a 
better mate, a more efficient mother, and a true, living, breath- 


ing, inspired, and aspiring individual.” 
“The Passionate Spectator” is current] 
novel about feminism, though wl y I cannot guess, unless it is 
because the heroine ar inces near the end of the story: “in 
a luminous flash, I understood Bubbles [her sister] 
ism!” Judging from the circumstances preceding this fla 
her idea of feminism was a rt of compound of feminine Don 
Juanism and sheer hedonism To be ire, th heroine 
ported herself for several years after she left her husband, 
but it is hard to consider that as anything her n t 
and age. In the main she appears as a self-indulg 
self-pitying woman who 
men. She had the most lamentable luck with then They be 
trayed her for this and that, but chiefly to go off and marry 
rich women. She end 
who is the only decent man in the tory, by m: 
lieve that the child that is « ng is | Her saint 
who is idealized all through the story for her philosophy and 
humanity and is invariably referred to as “Sweet Aunt Car 
line,” actually promote this ¥ ‘ f y and vf ri 
We are led to infer from the 1int aunt’a confe 


sions that she has 


blessing. 
practiced tne ame kind ¢ deception on her 
own husband. The curtain 5 
line” saying to her niece: “The truth won't go in the regular 
world” and “Women in their hearts have no respect for re 
These pronouncements represent the et il ? y rit t 
our heroine has been brought through years of 
and conflict. In this cheap and futil ynici her troubled 
soul has come to rest. 

If such novels are going to be multiplied—and t re 
probably be more of them, for the spirit of Ma: 
again abroad in the land—v 
egoism when we see it and not cor i 
longing within every human being for a per 
self-expression. We must furthermore learn to recogr 


Ve must learn to re 


as the natural over-compensation for the self-sacrificing 
self-immolating ideal of womanhood 

unremittingly dominated our literature 
the Model Woman which at last drives a rebellic 
the point of “blowing up” in just this kind of no 


*s ‘ 
Those Victorians 

A Survey of English Literature, 1830-18480. By Oliver Eltor 

London: Edward Arnold. 2 vols. (Issued in the United States 

by the Macmillan Company as Vols. III and IV of A Survey 
of English Literature, 1780-1880.) 

YROFESSOR ELTON brings to the task of surveying Vi 

torian literature three qualifications that ordinarily flour 

ish only in separate men: sound scholarship, wide sympathy, 

and originality of judgment. 

the author’s wide and thorough reading, in the all but total 


Sound scholarship is shown in 
absence of errors of fact, misquotation, and the like, and in the 
justification offered for the choice of dates, 1830-1850. Catholi 
sympathy is shown in the capacity to recognize the merits of 
opposites, to respond to the achievements of both eighteenth 
century reason and of romantic imagination, of both minute 
scholarship and perilously attenuated idealism, of personaliti 

as unlike as Carlyle and Pater, Browning and Rossetti, Dickens 
and Swinburne. Originality of judgment is shown everywhere, 
in the form of a deft sundering of confused values, the higher 
of which are made to stand forth of themselves rather than 
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explicitly pronounced to be such. Mr. Elton plainly would avoid 
the old judicial criticism, and does avoid its excesses; yet there 
is no doubt in the reader’s mind as to the author’s verdict on 
the claims of the thronging Victorians, and that verdict is nota- 
ble for freshness, independence, originality—the originality 
not of eccentricity but of an eager, unimpeded insight. 

The method is unusual. Although Mr. Elton shows his firm 
command of the social, psychological, and intellectual forces of 
the age, and his familiarity with biography, these aspects of 
the work, which are well in the foreground in such typical 
modern surveys as Courthope’s “History of English Poetry” 
and Hugh Walker’s “Literature of the Victorian Era,” are 
here in the background, or, more accurately, are partly assumed 
and partly diffused through the study of the literature itself. 
The author is free, therefore, to concentrate on the actual books 
of the period, and to give them an analysis that extends to eight 
hundred well-filled pages. If we miss the personal and his- 
torical explanation of why the literature was what it was, 
which a philosophic method would afford, we gain a full and 
rich discussion of the literature regarded as art. 

Literature, to Mr. Elton, is first of all an art, and it follows, 
in his judgment (a judgment uttered with more than Arnold’s 
ex cathedra dogmatism), that “our greatest critic since Cole- 
ridge” is not Matthew Arnold, but Walter Pater. The judg- 
ment may in time seem to be right, but Mr. Elton is not wise in 
letting his customary neutrality desert him, nor is he fair to 
Arnold. He has not read Arnold with that “understanding” 
that he extols, else he could not commit the error, against which 
Arnold himself warned his readers, of regarding such terms as 
“moral” and “conduct” in a narrow spirit that smacks of Puri- 
tanism. He misses no chance to take a fling at Arnold, who 
is denied the benefit of Mr. Elton’s almost unfailing sympathy 
and insight; and his friend Clough shares his fate, receiving 
but two pages of comment, no more than Aytoun and Dixon, 
while Patmore gets six. 

Save in the instance of Arnold, however, Mr. Elton’s critical 
creed nowhere works serious havoc. A survey conceived as an 
impartial record of achievement gains more than it loses from 
the conception that criticism, in the old sense, is to be shunned. 
In the main the author avoids it with a wide margin. Thus he 
says of “The Ring and the Book”: “Our ancestors would have 
called it a Gothie production. But we must leave Browning his 
own plan.” We have no right, that is, to object to Browning’s 
plan as such, the great question being whether he has carried 
it out well. Mr. Elton’s constant effort is to see precisely what 
the artist attempted, and to determine his degree of success in 
approximating his goal. Pointing out that ideas in themselves 
are the affair of philosophy or history, he prefers to err, if err 
he must, by making too much of what is indubitably the con- 
cern of art—form. If this view leads him to imply that, since 
literature is first of all an art, Spenser and Milton—the 
supreme artists, as he says, of the English Renaissance—are 
also the supreme creators of literature in that movement, in 
which Shakespeare is conventionally the outstanding figure, 
it is at the same time a view that leads to passage after passage 
of the aptest illumination of the art of the Victorians, passages 
that strike one instantly by virtue of their sympathy and under- 
standing, their acumen and pointed expression, their figurative 
fitness, their revelation of an unusual aesthetic susceptibility. 
For example, of Meredith: “Some demon drives him, in his 
dealings with language, to give an extra turn to the screw, and 
to break the screw”; of Dickens: “His vices of speech—disso- 
lute sentiment, blank verse, and the rest—increased his vogue 
at the time, and carried him to the ends of the earth; but they 
did so on the wings of his virtues”; “The paradox of Swinburne 
is this, that while in all his volumes there is hardly a line which 
fails of its intended melody, we are from first to last alive to 
the fatal distinction between the blameless writing that we can- 
not remember and the perfect writing that we cannot forget”; 
of Carlyle: “With all his tricks, with certain real and too 
manifest vices of language, he has not only a millionaire’s stock 


and fund of speech, but a certain fundamental and nail-hitting 
rightness in the use of it. The vices are those of a man; the 
bad pages are those of a man raging, at any rate, and not mere 
musical wind, like so much of Ruskin, or sheer sterility, like so 
much of Newman.” NORMAN FOERSTER 


War and Strikes 


War-Time Strikes and Their Adjustment. 

Bing. E. P. Dutton and Company. 

A LTHOUGH the title of this book might make its publication 

seem a little belated, it is of present interest aside from 
its value as an historical record. The labor situation during 
the war was not an island cut off from the past and the future; 
we must understand it in order to interpret events that are 
recorded daily in the newspapers. Mr. Bing is an employer 
and a “practical business man” of large experience; he served 
the Government in various capacities as a labor adjuster; and 
he has made an exhaustive study of the official documents 
dealing with his subject. His book is authoritative in every 
respect, and is by far the most competent, the most compre- 
hensive, and the most just account of labor adjustment during 
the war period that has been issued. 

Its substance is composed of a survey of the various agencies 
of mediation and adjustment, of their policies and their princi- 
pal decisions. Informing and surrounding this substance is 
the interpretation which relates it to public policy. When the 
war began, the nation had no consistent policy with regard to 
industrial relations; there was no standardization of wages, 
hours, or methods of control on any principle whatever, and 
large sections of industry were scarred battle-grounds between 
organized labor and employers. Unionism had not been recog- 
nized and granted a place in the body politic. Upon this 
chaos the war imposed an enormous demand for products, and 
a necessity of drastic readjustment in the relation between 
various forms of production. The inevitable result was an 
increase in the economic power of the worker. There were far 
more jobs than men to fill them, and in consequence there arose 
a ruthless competitive bidding up of wages, an enormous labor 
turnover, congestion, discontent, and strikes. The Government, 
seeing this loss of productive power, was at length forced to 
intervene. 

The reactionary employer resented the form of this inter- 
vention, believing that because the Government insisted on 
collective bargaining, it had a bias in favor of organized labor. 
The only policy he could understand was one of repression. 
He wanted to be left free to fight the unions on the industrial 
field, calling in on his side when necessary the political and 
military power of the Government to redress the balance of 
economic power which circumstances had given the worker: 
But more moderate men rightly saw that such a policy would 
have been disastrous, as well as grossly unjust. The only 
possibility was an industrial truce. The economic power of 
the unions, if uncurbed, would have led to extravagant victories. 
It was unwise to curb that power with conscription and ma- 
chine guns. Therefore it was curbed with compromise. Labor 
gave up a large part of its fighting ground in exchange for 
certain defined concessions to be established by arbitration. 
And these concessions the Government enforced on reluctant 
employers by virtue of its own economic power as a purchaser 
and banker. The results, as shown by Mr. Bing, while they 
were marred by imperfections in detail, and were not wholly 
satisfactory to either side, succeeded on the whole in the chief 
purpose of maintaining production. 

After the armistice, many people of good intentions favored 
the continuation of the sort of adjustment developed during 
the war. It would have been entirely logical, as a public 
policy, to use the same methods in shifting production back to 
peace basis with a minimum of friction and conflict. But the 
reactionary employers were not willing to prolong the truce, 
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and they were in the saddle. The Government no longer had 
the power to coerce them, even if it had had the will, because 
it had lost its power over purchase and credit. And labor, on 
its side, was almost eager to accept the gage of battle, so long 
as unions were not to be officially recognized, on account of 
the restraints to which it had been subject during the war. 
The civil war in industry which took place in 1919-1920 was 
a small indication of what would have happened if the ruling 
employers had been given their way during 1917-1914. Enor- 
mous interruptions of necessary production were the inevitable 


result of a failure to recognize organized labor and to develop 
just standards of remuneration and working conditions The 


employers, however, failed to blame themselves for this « 
tion, and are now taking advantage of a temporary econo 
superiority further to embitter and confuse the nation’s indu 
trial policy. The liberal-minded are tempted to assess this 
situation in terms of moral judgment. To do this, however, 
is to run the danger of the sort of mistake which employers 
themselves have made. Nobody can reach greater heights of 
moral self-justification than a business man who is and has 
been for years out to destroy organized labor. Cool surveys 
of the facts, such as Mr. Bing has made, are more likely to 
lead us to a revision of industrial policy in harmony with 
economic and social reality. GEORGE SOULE 


Another Henry Adams 


Letters to a Niece and Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres. By 
Henry Adams. With a Niece’s Memories, by Mabel La Farge. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

HIS slender but important volume will refresh and en- 

lighten such readers of “The Education of Henry Adams” 
as have had no previous means of correcting their impression 
that its author’s sole process first and last was perplexed and 
desiccated cerebration. These niece’s memories (to Adams 
all members of the younger generation who would read him 
were nieces) ignore the hypercareful historian, the dry, satiri- 

‘al novelist, the weary autobiographer, the intellectual sufferer, 

in favor of the “generic Uncle,” the worshiper of children 

and the Virgin, the emotional sufferer, the brusque and melan- 
choly kindly man, the man who, as John Hay once asked Saint- 

Gaudens to show in a medallion, was half angel and half por- 

cupine. In his poem called Buddha and Brahma, composed 

on the Indian Ocean in 1891, Adams reflected: 
Gautama’s way is best, but all are good. 
He breaks a path at once to what he seeks. 
By silence and absorption he unites 
His soul with the great soul from which it started. 
But we, who cannot fly the world, must seek 
To live two separate lives; one, in the world 
Which we must ever seem to treat as real; 
The other in ourselves, behind a veil 
Not to be raised without disturbing both. 

It is that ideal life behind the veil which here appears, the 

life of a peculiarly private philosopher who, baffled by reason 

and research, resorted to wonder.and worship and simple play. 
The letters were written at various intervals between 1890 
and 1908 from Hawaii, Samoa, Tahiti, Fiji, Australia, India, 

London, Syria, Paris, and Washington. They begin in the 

South Seas, that refuge at one time or another of every kind 

of spirit under the sun, whither Adams went in 1890 with 

John La Farge to idle awhile and paint a little—to learn what- 

ever it was about line and form and color that New England 

had failed to teach him. There and everywhere his corre- 
spondence was full of the finest and gentlest fooling. Witness 
this account of the Ceylon cobra, sent from the Red Sea the 
next year: 

“I have never met walks so beautiful as those about Kandy. 

They have, too, the advantage of being broad and graveled 





and cared-for, so that if a cobra happens to be taking his 


morning walk at the same time with you, you need not offend 


him by treading on his tail. This is a real advantage to me, 
for I do not like cobras. Some people seem to think a cobra 
only a snake, and speak only trivially of him; but to me, a 
cobra is what he was to the Brahmin and Hindus, 


snake-deity; and when he stands up and flattens his neck and 


sways about, he looks to me forty feet high, with a mission 
to civilize Kurope and America. . I don’t feel so about 
the elephant, who is a dear good fellow, d when I mee ! 
taking his bath in a stream, and he comes up to suggest that 
I might give him a banana or cocoanut, I never feel as thoug 
he were a deity or his trunk a civ er, though he is carved 
all over every temple in India; but the cobr ther stor 
altogether, and has a human air of condensed ! 1 power 
uch as would make the fortune of a me ‘ r 

Four years later he was deep in French « 
Rouen, Caen, Saint-Lo, Coutane Mont airit ] ‘ Le { 


and, of course, Chartres, “the finest thing in the world,” w 


its Virgin whom he could le and less forget, who came even 
tually to represent for him the e divine remr cart f 
pity, pardon, love, strength, truth. <A study will have to bs 
made some day of Adams's ideas about woman, the only subject 
on which he could not be cynical. No other systen r 
principle of life but had deat! mn it; woman, as the very 
transmitter of life, was eternal t Toward su study 
the Prayer to the Virgin of Chart: first printed here, sug 


gests a step: 
Help me to feel! not with my ji ‘ 
With yours that felt all life alive in you; 
Infinite heart beating at your expense; 


nsect er) 


Infinite passion breathing the breath you drew! 


; ‘ ; 
American Chronicles 
Zell: A Novel. By Henry G. Aikman. Alfred A. Knopf 
Blind Mice. By C. Kay Scott. George H. Doran Comy 
\ iw moral history of America 
books that have the virtue of stating all their er 
by implication. They avoid the discursiven: 
or Wellsian school of British nov 
of the intelligence be coincident with the creative act 


being written in a r f 


they forego a certain liveliness and nimblen but 
solidity and strength. The texture is home! r ey 
full of knots. Yet one feels that the stuff will etand etr 
and will probably outlast a good many chang n t 
weather. The value of these books is in their material and 
the author’s grasp of that material. There j n the little 
grace or charm or distinction and the prose is often rough and 
gritty. Beside Joseph Hergesheimer’s “Linda Condon.” f 
stance, Mr. Aikman’s “Zell” may seem very much like a 
of cobblestones beside a statuc But if 1 your road 
bogs, the cobblestones are indispensable T} vill help cor 
munication and civilize the land, while tt tatue stands re 
and lovely waiting for a generation not yet born 

Between Mr. Aikman’s first book, “The Groper,” and h 
second book, “Zell,” there lies an extr: ] vift deve 
opment. “The Groper” was awkwardly tentative and 
and lumbered blindly about. What distinguis!} “Zell” is a 


sureness of knowledge and touch both strong and tender, fi 

ible and firm. Its people are among the most indly and 
Herman 

Juan of the cheap hotel lobby, Agatha with her acrid, unst } 


vitally rendered in our recent fiction: 


sex-vanity, Winifred who, because she experiences her mother’ 
fate more intelligently, reaches pathos and avoids grotesquene 
and Avery Zell 


himself, whose incomparably typical fate it is that he has no 


Ruby, the odiously pinchbeck and pretentious; 


fate of his own at all but tries to squeeze a feeble and sterile 
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satisfaction from his own undeviating will to obedience. These 
creatures are all admirably well done. But they have been 
equaled. What has not been equaled is Mr. Aikman’s insight 
into the precise character of their relationships. Here he dis- 
plays a special talent and makes his special and important con- 
tribution to our fiction. 

The intricacy of human relationships is caused by the inevi- 
table dishonesty of the emotions involved. In Detroit or Colum- 
bus or Nashville the exact emotion that should accompany a 
given human relationship is fixed and taken both tacitly and 
loudly for granted. It is supposed to change in neither char- 
acter nor intensity, and the evidence of any such change is taken 
as a public affront to that private morality which everybody 
holds to be his business. It follows that, since self-sustaining 
souls are few, most people try to play up to public expectations 
even in the hidden places of their own minds and fall into 
inextricable emotional confusions. It is these confusions that 
Mr. Aikman has so expertly and refreshingly rendered. Agatha’s 
attitude to her Herman should have been, by all rules, one of 
sad and noble indignation. Hence she forces herself into public 
actions that would normally express such an attitude. In reality 
and beneath her simulated wrath she aches for him on any 
terms, since on any terms he keeps her less naked and poverty- 
stricken than she can be alone. But she plays her proper and 
prescribed part and destroys herself. Thus, too, Avery Zell 
knows well enough that he married Ruby out of nervousness, 
cowardice, and weakness. But since love, in its rarest and 
most burning form, is publicly assumed to be the cause of every 
decent marriage, he supposes that he must love her and is 
constantly appalled by the quality of what he genuinely feels. 
Such, however, is his need of a self-approbation which shall be 
a reflection of public approbation that he shifts the entire emo- 
tional basis of his fate and is proud of not having shirked the 
real issues of life when that is what, above all things, he has 
so completely and muddle-headedly done. In the profoundly 
ironic delineation of this process in Avery’s consciousness and 
circumstances Mr. Aikman gathers force and vision and even 
acquires an occasional happy compactness of speech, so that 
“Zell,” uncommonly intelligent and fascinating from the start, 
has the rarer virtue of an energetic and inevitable close and 
leaves one with a very large sense of its author’s possibilities. 

“Blind Mice” is a drier and a harder book than “Zell.” It 
grew out of sharp and acrid perceptions and has little warmth, 
little sympathy, little of that brooding consciousness of man’s 
pitiful estate which forms the creative mood of the best natu- 
ralistic fiction. Without analysis or comment of any kind Mr. 
Scott presents through a series of very accurately heard and 
recorded conversations a small group of characters, two of 
whom, Mrs. Merwent and John Winter, he has explored with 
a harsh but marvelous thoroughness. Mrs. Merwent stands at 
the center of the book. This “moral idiot” constitutes its motive 
and creates its action. She is woman, she is fate, yet she is 
individualized. Her portraiture is done with a 
merciless clarity. Mr. Scott is bent on tracking down all her 
subterfuges, her appalling falseness and self-absorption, her 
instinctive trickery, her brazen sentimentality, her intellectual 
deadness. And he succeeds so completely that her psychical 
image remains etched on the brain and leaves the reader with 
a genuine terror of those qualities in many women which have 
assumed such monstrous but wholly convincing proportions in 
herself. That terror gives, better than any critical phrase, the 
measure of Mr. Scott’s pertinacity and power. L. L. 


immensely 


Books in Brief 


Bip eer the title of “Speculation and the Chicago Board of 

‘ Trade” (Macmillan) Professor James E. Boyle of Cornell 
University presents the results of an intensive study of the 
marketing of grain. Five chapters are devoted to such sub- 
jects as fundamental economic functions of a market, Chicago 


as a grain market, the Chicago Board of Trade viewed as a 
piece of marketing machinery, and the Chicago Board of Trade 
and the problem of speculation. The emphasis, however, is put 
on the problems of future trading and speculation. The con- 
clusion is that organized speculation is beneficial because it 
stabilizes prices, registers prices, furnishes a wide and con- 
tinuous distributing risk, and is an enemy of monopoly. Con- 
cerning the evils attendant on speculation the writer believes 
that the Board of Trade has the power in itself to cure most 
of the evils arising from the abuse of speculation and should 
do so largely as a matter of self-interest. The fact is stressed 
that such a market has arisen as a result of development and 
is based on actual needs and conditions. The remedy for such 
evils as exist is not abolition of speculative institutions but 
correction and adaptation to present conditions. 


NE of the best-known names in Persian literature is that 

of Saadi, the poet and moralist of Shiraz, who lived in 
the thirteenth century of our era. An excellent volume in 
French has recently appeared on the life and works of this 
noted writer. It is from the pen of Professor Henri Massé, 
of Algiers, and is entitled “Essai sur le poéte Saadi” (Paris: 
Paul Geuthner). The book gives an admirable account of the 
life and travels of this famous poet and, dervish, who journeyed 
through many lands of the Orient. It deals in detail with Saadi 
as a thinker and man of the world, as well as a consummate 
literary artist in Persian verse and prose. A valuable bibli- 
ography is appended to the volume. 


Drama 
The Experimental Stages 


| prahagee comedy of the better sort is saved from triviality 
by a certain amount of brain work. Is there any Ameri- 
can comedy that does not get mired in sentiment or falseness 
somewhere before its end? The initial assumptions of the 
action in a farce by Arnold Bennett or A. A. Milne are as 
wildly absurd as they are in one by Avery Hopwood or Clare 
Kummer. But the ironic vision asserts itself and the civilized 
mind feels at home. Thus, when an interval of lightness and 
brightness is needed, the directors of our experimental stages 
are tempted to get their material from abroad. It is a pity, 
since the ironic fancy playing upon a foreign society can hardly 
fail to have its points dulled. But anyone who is offended by 
the policy of the Neighborhood Playhouse or the Theater Guild 
in this matter should find or produce an American comedy that 
is honest in outlook, however tangled in plot, and see what 
would happen. 

“The Great Adventure,” by Arnold Bennett, the piece se- 
lected by the Neighborhood Playhouse, is really very much bet- 
ter than the author’s more pretentious dramas. No one is 
expected to believe that the great painter’s valet was buried 
in Westminster Abbey in his stead. What one does believe 
in is the essential characteristics of the people involved. And 
these might have been defined and exhibited in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways. It is true that d first-rate artist may be not only 
shy as a man but sincerely eager to escape that mixture of 
interference and selfish adulation known as fame; it is true 
that he may find his happiness in his work and in the company 
of a simple-hearted woman who does not understand it but 
who adores him. The artist and thinker is lonely. For imper- 
fect sympathy he oftens pays an abnormal price. Thus it is 
clear that the implications of the farcical action are both seri- 
ous and important; they are embodied through characters that 
smack of Dickens but have softer outlines and more flowing 
gestures. The best of these is the little cockney woman played 
with exactly the right note of prosaic serenity and inner warmth 
by Deidre Doyle. Amid the posturing and false enthusiasm 
and cold expertness of the others, her frank ignorance of art 
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is like a balm. She gives the painter a heart, a home, and a 
chance to reflect and work. The scenes in her sitting-room 
are played with a beautiful sincerity. Those in the last act 
are done with real polish and brilliancy, and one leaves the 
play with the conviction that the Neighborhood Playhouse 
has set itself a new standard of significant and harmonious 
execution. 

The execution of the Theater Guild is always of a high order. 
A small cast that includes Laura Hope Crewes, Dudley Digyes, 
Erskine Sanford, and Helen Westley, made it, in the produc- 
tion of A. A. Milne’s “Mr. Pim Passes By,” of the finest and 
most glittering texture. The play itself is more frivolous in 
undertone than Arnold Bennett’s, because Mr. Milne barely 
grazes the theme he has himself selected. The supposed re- 
appearance on the mortal scene of Mrs. Marden’s first husband 
suddenly drives into the open the inner realities of George 
Marden, J. P. He is devoted to Olivia, but he feels that he 
must give her up because, well, because right is right and 
wrong is wrong and the provisions of the law are the limits 
of his conscience. The report is proved false and Olivia gets 
a new rug and her own way in regard to both her husband’s 
ward and her new curtains. But could she have skimmed so 
iridescently over the tremendous thing that had, after all, 
so irrevocably happened? Brightly and wittily as Mr. Milne 
writes he cannot persuade us of that. “What has been is,” 
Schnitzler says in his quiet way. “That is the deep sense of all 
happenings.” 

Mr. Augustin Duncan and the players associated with him 
present “Cradle Song” (Times Square Theater) translated by 
John Garrett Underhill from the Spanish of Gregorio Martinez 
Sierra. It is a work of plaintive beauty, an idyl of the con- 
ventual life with a deep pang at its core. The white-robed 
nuns sway and flutter softly and subdue their demeanor to 
the tranquillity required of the brides of God. But the little 
foundling left at their gate makes the sterile motherhood of 
their hearts cry out and a glow of fever begins to burn at the 
edges of that white calm. The second part of the play in 
which the foundling has grown up is more unequal. The long 
speech of the girl’s wooer strikes a false note. Its passion 
sounds metallic and its professions of honor are both fulsome 
and hard. 3ut the action reassumes its natural rhythm, =« 
rhythm that is idyllic rather than dramatic and moves toward 
a close more fitting for an elegy than for a play. The produc- 
tion is beautifully sensitive. Nothing, given the play’s char- 
acter, could be better than the groupings and movements and 
gestures of the nuns through which their unexpressed pathos 
is symbolized. Whitford Kane, in the only male part, is mellow 
and homely and moving; Louise Randolph, Angela MacCahill, 
and Mary Carrol are charming in both appearance and ex- 
pression. 

The Provincetown Players have the distinction, among these 
various organizations, of striking the only native note. They 
present an American tragedy by Evelyn Scott, named feebly, 
though with a grim enough intention, “Love.” The play is 
notably better than its title. Its action, up to the final un- 
happy moment, is straight and true; its dialogue is veracious 
and well-molded. Its special virtue is in its method of motiva- 
tion. Mrs. Scott knows that motives are never quite pure, 
purposes never quite single, and that the driving forces toward 
a given action are never all present in the conscious mind. 
We do not rationalize first and then act. We act first and 
then rationalize the partial contents of an imperfectly re- 
membered state of consciousness. This knowledge Mrs. Scott 
presents adequately and even eloquently in her second act. Her 
ending is less wise. A shot off-stage is only a gesture of dra- 
matic helplessness. The modern dramatist must soon face the 
fact that, omitting accident, no stories end and no problems 
are solved. They change or fade. Life in its totality alone 
has a beginning, a middle, an end. But Mrs. Scott will reach 
that perception too. She has subtlety, skill, and promise. 
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Cabell’s First Novel Since 
Jurgen 


FIGURES OF EARTH 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


The first book written by Mr. Cabell since the 
famous and ill-fated Jurgen. It is 
appearances”: the story of Manuel of the High 
Head— he who was once called Pigtender—and 
of how, by dint of doing the expected thing, he 
rose from herding the miller’s pigs to become 


Count of Poictesme. 


; 
‘a comedy of 


country of Poictesme, in that 


anything is more 


Set in the mythical 
legendary time when “almost 
likely to happen” it is an integral part of that group 


romance to which belong /urgen and Domne: Like 
them it is told with the impudent whimsicality | 
superb artistry which have won for Mr. Cabell 


present high place in contemporary letters 
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Lenin on the State of Russia 


T the opening session of the Eighth All-Russian Con- 

gress of Soviets, Premier Lenin presented a compre- 
hensive survey of conditions in Russia, both military and 
economic. The following report of his speech was trans- 
lated from the Petrograd Pravda of December 23. 


THE WAR WITH POLAND 

We all know, of course, how this war was forced upon us 
by the former landlords and capitalists under the weight and 
spur of the capitalist nations of western Europe. You know 
that in April of last year we offered the Polish Government 
peace on terms undoubtedly more advantageous to it than the 
present terms, and that only under the pressure of absolute 
necessity, after the failure of conciliation with Poland, we 
were constrained to enter war, a war which, in spite of the heavy 
reverse suffered by our overstrained armies before Warsaw, 
ended with a peace far more favorable to us than the one we 
had previously proffered. 

The preliminary pact with Poland has been signed and dis- 
cussions are now proceeding toward the signing of the final 
peace treaty. 

The Entente policy, which looks to military intervention and 
violent suppression of the soviet power, is gradually losing 
support as we draw country after country away from the 
coalition of our enemies over to those standing in unmistakable 
friendship toward the soviets on a platform of peace. The 
number of the nations which adhere to the peace negotiations 
is growing, and it can be stated with great confidence that in 
the near future a final peace treaty will be signed with 
Poland, so that one more serious blow will thus be dealt to 
the unity of the capitalistic nations which are striving to 
wrest away our power by military means. 

THE CRUSHING OF WRANGEL 

Our temporary setbacks in the war with Poland and our 
difficult situation at certain moments of the conflict were due 
to the fact that we had to struggle against Wrangel, who had 
been officially recognized by one of the imperialistic Powers 
and was receiving unlimited military assistance as well as 
material help of every other sort. To end the war as quickly 
as possible it was necessary to effect a rapid concentration 
of forces in order to strike Wrangel a decisive blow. You 
know what extraordinary heroism our Red Army displayed in 
overcoming barriers and fortifications such as even the mili- 
tary experts and authorities considered impregnable. This is 
one of the most brilliant pages in the history of the Red Army, 
on which is written the story of its decisive bravery and the 
remarkable speed of its victory over Wrangel. 

Now that we are sure the capitalist masters cannot inter- 
rupt our work as easily as before, we may resume with greater 
security the internal reconstruction which is so near and in- 
dispensable to us and which has for so long demanded our 
attention. However, we must remain on the alert; we must 
not take it for granted that we are now assured against war. 
The capitalist Powers and the remnants of Wrangel’s army 
are not yet destroyed, and other White Russian organizations 
still continue their labors to reconstruct these or other mili- 
tary units and hurl them upon Soviet Russia at an opportune 
moment. 

We must, therefore, preserve our military preparedness at 
all costs; we must increase the fighting capacity of the Red 
Army and maintain it in all readiness. 


RUSSIA AND HER NEIGHBORS 


All the neighboring Powers had realized our desire for peace, 
and now after three years they ought to be convinced that, 


although we have shown the most steadfast peaceful disposi- 
tion, we are at the same time prepared in a military way and 
any attempt to drag us into war will only lead to an aggra- 
vation of the terms they will receive after the war as com- 
pared with what they could have obtained without war. 

This is not merely a threat. It has been demonstrated al- 
ready in the case of several countries; it is an advantage which 
we will not relinquish and which will be forgotten neither by 
our neighbors nor by any of those participating in the policy 
against Russia. 

Thanks to these circumstances, our relations with bordering 
states become better and better. With a whole row of coun- 
tries on the western boundary of Russia we have already con- 
cluded a definite peace, recognizing their independence and sov- 
ereignty in accordance with the principles of our policy. With 
regard to the Government of Latvia, I must say that at one 
time relations seemed to be taking a turn for the worse, ap- 
proaching even the possibility of a termination of diplomatic 
intercourse, but at the last moment it became apparent that 
the former Latvian policy had been changed and a great many 
misunderstandings were brushed aside. There is now a real 
hope that in the near future we shall have close economic 
relations with Latvia. 

SUCCESS OF RUSSIA’S POLICY IN THE EAST 

During the past year our policy in the East has achieved 
great success. 

We greet the organization and consolidation of the Bokhara 
and Azerbaijan Soviet Republics. 

We also welcome the coming ratification of the treaty with 
Persia, whose friendly regard is already assured because of 
the deep-rooted interests uniting the workmen of Soviet Russia 
with all people who suffer under the oppression of imperialism. 

We must also mark the fact that we are ever more and 
more certain of friendly relations with Afghanistan and like- 
wise more so with Turkey. 

You can therefore see that the fundamentals of our policy 
are correct and the amelioration of our international position 
rests on a sound foundation. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH ENGLAND 

With reference to the negotiations with England, I have to 
state that these discussions are going on at the present time 
and that we are on the eve of signing a trade agreement. 

Unfortunately these negotiations have been somewhat pro- 
tracted, not through any fault of ours. As far back as last 
July, at the height of the Soviet army’s success, the English 
Government officially submitted to us the text of an agreement 
assuring the possibility of a trade arrangement. At that time 
we responded with our complete approval, but since then a 
struggle between different factions in the English Government 
and British Empire has retarded the transactions. 

We are ready to sign the trade agreement, and if it has not 
yet been done the blame falls solely on that faction in English 
government circles which, despite the will of the majority 
not only of the workmen but also of the bourgeoisie, desires 
to break up the commercial agreement and once more get a 
chance to repeat the attack on Soviet Russia. Should such a 
policy continue much longer, it will further aggravate the 
financial condition of England; the more it delays the half 
agreement which is now necessary between bourgeois England 
and the Soviet Republic, the nearer will the English bourgeoisie 
come to the point where it will be forced to accept not a limited 
arrangement but a full one. 


CONCESSIONS 
Among the most important laws adopted by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment during the current year is one which is closely con- 
nected with the trade agreement with England—the statute 
of November 23, covering concessions, The text of this law, 
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as well as supplementary data, has been widely published. 
Steps were also taken to get this decree into western Euro- 
pean countries as soon as possible. 

We trust that our economic policy will be successful from 
the practical standpoint. We do not at all conceal the dangers 
connected with such a policy on the part of the Federated 
Soviet Republic, in a country extremely weak and backward, 
so long as this Soviet Republic remains a lonely borderland 
of a capitalistic world. I must quote here a remarkably en- 
lightening statement by a certain nonpartisan peasant of the 
Arzamas district at a meeting of the soviets of the Nizhni- 
Novgorod province on the subject of concessions: 

“Comrades, we send you to the All-Russian Congress, and 
we say to you that we peasants are willing to hunger three 
more years and freeze and submit to contributions—only do 
not sell out our mother Russia for a concession!” 

I am infinitely glad of a frame of mind such as this, which 
has spread far and wide. For us it is highly important that 
throughout the toiling masses, and not alone among the work- 
ers and peasants, there has developed a degree of political 
and economic experience which enables and makes them value 
freedom from capitalism more than anything else, which makes 
them scrutinize with the utmost keenness and suspicion any 
step carrying with it a new threat of a return to capitalism. 
Assuredly we shall listen attentively to such expressions, and 
we must add that there is no chance of selling Russia to the 
capitalists. The business in hand is concessions and each 
agreement for a concession is limited by a definite term, a 
definite arrangement, and definite guaranties, which have been 
very closely considered and which will be more than once dis- 
cussed and examined by the delegates at the present conven- 
tion and at subsequent meetings. This temporary arrange- 
ment has nothing to do with selling Russia, but it is the recog- 
nized economic attraction for capitalists, so that a few eco- 
nomic allowances to them will give us the opportunity of ob- 
taining sooner the machines and locomotives without which we 
cannot bring about a complete and rapid reconstruction of 
our internal economy. 

We have no right to neglect anything that may help to im- 
prove the condition of the workers and peasants. 


ECONOMIC RESTORATION 


We have now weaned a goodly number of powerful empires 
from making war upon us, but for how long we cannot be cer- 
tain. We must expect that at the least opening these imperialist 
vultures will attack us again. We have to be prepared for that. 
On this account we must build up our economic life; we must 
stand solidly on our own feet. It will be impossible to rebuild 
it quickly without the best machinery from the capitalist coun- 
tries. 

It is necessary that the workers and peasants should be in the 
same mood as the nonpartisan Arzamas peasant, who declared 
that he was not afraid of privation. In concessions he sees the 
possibility of new attempts by the bourgeoisie to restore the old 
capitalism. This is wonderful; this gives us a guaranty that the 
watch and ward over our interests will not be the business of 
the soviet organs alone, but also of each workman and peasant. 


FRoM WAR TO CONSTRUCTION 


The present political moment is characterized by the fact 
that we are living through a transitional, breaking-off period 
when from war we go over to economic building. This should 
remind us of the general political problems of the soviet power 
and the peculiarities of this change. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat was successful because it 
had the power to enforce and compel. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat is not afraid of compulsion, because the working 
class has the right to resort to compulsion, since it advances in 
this way the interests of the toilers and the exploited. 

The Kolchak and Denikin experiments convinced the peasant 
that no middle policy is practicable, that the policy of the 


soviets, a policy of straightforwardness, is correct, that the 
iron leadership of the proletariat is the only guide, the only 
leadership which does guard the peasants from exploitation and 
oppression. And only because of the fact that we convinced 
the peasants, only because our policy is rooted in a firm, un- 
hesitating conviction of its justice, did we obtain such a gigantic 
success. Now we must bear in mind that on moving over to 
the labor front we 
new surroundings and on a laryer scale. 


face the same problems as before but in 


While we were at war with the White Guards, we witnessed 
in the peasant and working masses a height of enthusiasm and 
energy which did not and could not exist in other countries 
This was the reason why in the long run we c 
powerful enemy. 


nquered a very 
Here is justified one of the profi 


ciples of Marxism: The wider the swing and the broader the 


indest prin- 


sweep of historical actions, the greater will be the number of 
people taking part; and the deeper the reactions we want t 
produce, the higher will be the 
our interest and understanding. 

In order to carry conviction in th 


1 


millions and tens of millions of workers. 


NEW EcoNoMIC PROBLEMS 


At the present time there ear new economic protk 
the problem of creating a unified economic plan, a task for 
which it will be necessary to ire the cooperation of literally 
all the members of the trades un for the purpose of a 
ing an undertaking which was alien to them under pital 
Let us now ask, Does there « t here t ndition fut 
swift, indubitable victory, a conaditior j i ir 4 juring tne 
war? Are the members of the trades u t of 
nonpartisan elements convinced of the neces ty of 
methods, of our great tasks of ecor ( r ? 
they as deeply convinced of that as they v f 
necessity of giving everything for war, of sacrificing « 
for a victory on the military front? 
The answer is undoubtedly, No! They are not 
convinced of that. It is necessary to see to it that 
masses and the members of the trades unions under t 


Russia belongs to us, that we workers and peasan 
activities, by our labor discipline, we alone are able to tr 
the old conditions into a great economic plan. Outside of 
there is no salvation. We must see to it that literally 
members of the trades union 
that they realize that by increasing productivity Soviet | 
will be able to score a victory on the economic front. I! 
then that Soviet Russia will put an end to the terribl: 
tions, to the lack of food and fuel which she now ex] 
ing. If we do not understand this, we shall peris} 


are interested in product 


TRUTHFUL PROPAGANDA 


1 
} 


Our fundamental task is to impress the millior 
with the necessity of victory on the economic front, 

This is the task of the Central Bureau of Economie Pr 
ganda. This is the task of the All-Ru 
of Trades Unions, of all party workers, of the entire apparat 
of the soviet power. This is also the tasl 
ganda which we have hitherto conducted, which gave us r 
first successes, for our propaganda in the whole 
workers and peasants the truth. All other propaganda the 
world over tells lies. 

We must now transfer our propaganda to a subject 
is far more difficult, which relates to our daily work. We muat 
convince the workers and peasants that without a combination 
of forces, without new forms of political union, without 
forms related to this compulsion we shall not issue from the 
abyss of economic collapse. But we have already begun to 
come out of it. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

We were and have remained a country of small peasant hold 

ings, and the transition to communism is immeasurably more 
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difficult for us under these circumstances than under any other. 
That this transition may be effected, we need participation on 
the part of the peasants ten times more thorough than obtains 
at present. The fundamental task which we are now facing is 
to convince the peasant masses of the necessity of state duty 
in the interest of all the toilers of Soviet Russia; also to unite 
the communist laborers and utilize their experience. 

All our means of propaganda, all our political resources, all 
our education, all our party resources, all our means and ener- 
gies, all these we must muster for the purpose of reaching the 
nonpartisan peasant, and only then we shall have a real foun- 
dation for our law relating to the development of agricultural 
production. It is only when we shall have secured the assist- 
ance of the majority of the peasants, only then shall we be 
able to raise the standard of agriculture and agricultural in- 
terests. This cannot be done without mobilizing all energies 
to assist the nonpartisan peasant. We recognize ourselves to 
be indebted to the peasant. We took his bread on credit for 
paper money. We must pay our debt, and we shall do so by 
restoring our industries. But in order to restore we need a 
surplus of agricultural production. This is an indispensable 
condition for the restoration of our economic life. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Let me pass now to the manner in which our industrial con- 
struction is shaping itself. Within a few days each commissar 
will present to you a mass of factual material. This material 
overwhelms one with its abundance, and one must be able to 
choose from it what is most essential for our economic plan. 
One of these reports is before you; it relates to the status of 
our provisioning. You can see from it that the stores of grain 
in 1915 amounted to 320 million poods, that in 1918, after the 
imperialistic war and at the beginning of the civil war, the 
amount of grain had dropped to 50 million poods. In 1919, 
when we had somehow managed to organize our provisioning 
agencies, that amount began to grow and reached 100 million 
poods, and in 1920 it reached 200 million poods. 

Thus you see that beginning with 1918 the stores of grain 
But this amount is too small; we must raise it to 
Without such a quantity we cannot 
restore industry or transportation. Without it we cannot ap- 
proach the great task of electrifying Russia. This amount will 
be used to feed the workers employed in the industries and upon 
it we must also draw to assist the peasents suffering from bad 
crops. This store will eventually also be used for bonuses. . 

It is not enough to tell the workers and peasants, “Improve 
your labor discipline!” We must reward those who after meas- 
ureless suffering continue to show heroism on the labor front. 
We must reward the workers with better conditions of life. 

The fuel problem is no less important than the provisioning 

From Comrade Rykov’s theses you will gather that 
vement has been made both in firewood and in naphtha. 
Owing to the workmen of the Azerbaijan 


Republic, 


‘ 


doubled. 
about 300 million poods. 


situation. 
an impr 
enthusiasm of the 
naphtha begins to come to us 


due to the special mezsures 


in larger and larger 
quantities. In the Donetz Basin, 
taken by the Donetz Basin Plenipotentiary Commission, the 
mining and delivery of coal according to our estimates should 
increase from 25 million poods per month to 50 million per 
month. The commission, having established contact with the 
local workers, must and will get a rise in production to the 
necessary amount. 

In the department of fuel preduction we have another great 

iccess to point to, namely, the application of hydraulic methods 
to the preduction of peat, which we will put into practice in 
the near future. We possess immense tracts of peat, but up 
to the present we have not been able to utilize them because 
underground work is terribly hard. Under the capitalist regime 
hunger drove men to the work, but in a socialist country that is 
We must seek out every way of getting at this 
The production of peat by 
hydraulic methods also obviates the necessity of employing 


unthinkable. 
underground wealth by machinery. 


skilled workers, for with the new method untrained laborers 
can be employed. Our economic success will be measured by 
the success of the chief peat commission, and without a victory 
over the fuel famine we cannot be victorious on the economic 
front. 

As regards transportation we have on hand a plan worked 
out over a period of several years. Here we have actual re- 
sults already. In the resolutions of Comrades Yemshakov and 
Trotzky there are indications that the six-year term for which 
Order No. 1042 was designed has been reduced to three and a 
half years in view of the fact that the work is ahead of schedule. 
That is the way we must work in other economic branches also. 
It is necessary to carry out the economic plan according to a 
definite program, and the progress of its execution must be 
registered and encouraged. The masses must not only know 
but also feel that the shortening of the period of hunger, cold, 
misery wholly depends upon the carrying out of our economic 
plans. All the programs of individual branches of production 
must be strictly coordinated and bound together. We need a 
unified economic plan. In this connection we face the problem 
of unifying the economic commissariats and creating an eco- 
nomic center. We have already proposed the necessary bill... . 

On the order of the day of our congress there is also the very 
important problem of improving the soviet apparatus. We 
must strive to achieve this improvement on the basis of the 
practical experience of recent years. 

I shall dwell on the last question which is on the order of 
the day, namely, electrification. The report on this problem, 
upon which the prosperity of proletarian Russia depends, will 
serve as a prologue to a series of similar special reports which 
must henceforth find a place in our congresses. 


THE BEGINNING OF AN EPOCH OF HAPPINESS 


I believe that this moment is an important turning-point. 
Upon the platform of our all-Russian congresses there will 
appear not only statesmen and administrators, but also engi- 
neers and agronomists. It is the beginning of the happy epoch 
when politicians will speak more rarely and the attention of 
our congresses and conferences will be fixed upon economic 
construction, the enrichment of Soviet Russia by new creative 
experience. This turnir,-point must affect our organizations, 
our newspapers, our o1,ans of propaganda. Politics we have 
learned. There we cannot go astray. Creative economic con- 
struction, the increase of our productivity, must become our 
policy now. Engineers and agronomists must take their place 
in our ranks. We must learn from them, check up their work, 
and move onward. 

From the report of the State Commission for Electrification, 
created by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee on 
February 27, you will see what a tremendous work has been 
done in that field. Upward of one hundred of the best special- 
ists in the All-Russian Soviet of Public Economy have devoted 
themselves to that work and as a result we have a printed 
volume of investigations, which will be distributed among you. 
This book in my judgment must become the second program 
of our party, for without electrification we cannot begin real 
construction. The restoration of agriculture, industry, trans- 
portation, and the other branches of our economic life will be 
possible only if we gradually carry out this program of elec- 
trification. 

We have achieved victory on the military fronts because the 
consciousness of danger increased our forces tenfold. Now, in 
order to conquer capitalism definitely, we must grow so strong 
economically that a restoration of the capitalist regime will 
become unthinkable. 

Communism is soviet power plus electrification of the whole 
country. Only when the country is electrified and when agri- 
culture, industry, and transportation are on a sound technical 
foundation, shall we be able to achieve final victory. 

The electrification plan is designed, both materially and 
financially, for a period of not less than ten years. The plan 
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gives an estimate of the amount of cement and brick necessary 
for the work of electrification. It provides for an expenditure 
of 1.2 billions of gold rubles, which, of course, exceeds our gold 
reserve. The proportion of our provisions which we might 
utilize is also small. So we must pay for the electrification by 
concessions. Part of the expenses we might also cover by 
exporting timber. It is a problem of the greatest economic 
importance and we must call the attention of the broad masses 
of the workers to it. These problems must be debated in our 
conferences and conventions everywhere. 

I attended the solemn opening of an electric station in a 
village situated in the Volokolamsk District. One of the peas- 
ants who spoke at the celebration said: “We peasants have 
always lived in the darkness, but now a preternatural light 
shines upon us.” Of course, it is not this light that is preter- 
natural, but the fact that peasants lived in darkness and under 
oppression. Each factory, each electric station must become a 
center of enlightenment. And if Russia is covered by a whole 
network of electric stations and power machines, our com- 
munistic economic construction will become the example for 
future socialist states in Europe and Asia. 


The Development of Soviet Power 


HE following sections of the report of Zinoviev at the 
Eighth Congress of Soviets are taken from Pravda for 
December 29: 


We can distinguish three periods in the history of the soviet 
power. The first may be called the “Smolny” period for short. 
I mean the time when the government sat in the “Smolny” at 
Petrograd. 

In those days the soviets were organs of immediate uprising 
for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. They were agencies for 
arming the people and seizing the power. They were military 
organizations. Their task was narrowly military, that is, to 
overthrow capitalism, the white guards, and take the power 
into our hands. During that period a well-planned All-Russian 
centralization was out of the question. 

The second period of the life of Soviet Russia we are closing 
at this convention. It comes to an end with the complete de- 
struction of Wrangel. It has been a time during which the 
soviets have become agencies for the mobilization of the city 
and the village for war in its most varied forms. This period 
has been too long and has resulted in great disasters for us. 
Our local organizations were undermanned and we had to give 
up the most elementary requirements of political democracy. 
During that time an excessive centralization, sometimes simpli- 
fied, arose among us. We understood that in order to conduct 
the war successfully, we needed a general staff unifying all our 
work. This necessity made us soft as wax. We yielded too 
easily to centralistic and ultra-centralistic demands. We could 
not and we did not wish to offer resistance because over our 
heads hung the Damocles sword of war, and we believed that it 
was better to overdo centralization than to jeopardize the suc- 
cess of our military efforts. 

The third period, into which we are now finally passing, is, 
properly speaking, the one of which we dreamed on the eve of 
the October Revolution, when millions of peasants went into 
battle with the thought that we would drive out the bourgeoisie 
and apply ourselves to economic construction. Now, after three 
years of war, we begin what the masses thought to begin imme- 
diately upon the October Revolution; and our chances of success 
are great. Now the third period in the history of Soviet Russia 
starts and many things must change. The role of the soviets 
must change. They are no longer agencies of uprising, as they 
were at the beginning. They are no longer agencies for mobil- 
ization. No, the soviets must now become organs for mobilizing 
the city and village for economic construction. That is the 
immediate aim of our revolution, for all revolutions rotate 
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around the questions of bread, housing, and a better life for 
the toiling masses. pie 

We never assumed any obligation to cure our country of all 
its diseases in three years. Nevertheless, our work will enter 
into history as the greatest historical achievement that the world 
has ever witnessed. In spite of the inexpressibly adverse con- 
ditions we have created a harmonious apparatus covering a 
country whose territory occupies one-sixth of the globe. We 
have formed this system in its fundamental outlines. We have 
elaborated a plan of work. We have reached the point where 
our laws are executed, and the soviets have penetrated the very 
life of the people and have become an everyday reality. 

During the three years of soviet work 1,279 provincial and 


district conventions have been held with a membership of 124, 


230 delegates. These data are, of course, incomplete. The mem 
bership of the provincial executive committee in typical prov 
inces was made up of 47.5 per cent communists and 12.5 per 
cent non-partisans during the first half of 1920. For the second 


half of 1920 we have data on 12 provinces. According to thes 
data the percentage of communists is now 99 per cent 
In Moscow there are 231,140 soviet employees. In Petrograd 
the soviets employ 175,969 person 

The rest of the speech is 
growth of bureaucracy in the soviets and the measures t: 
be taken to combat it. Amony other examples of bureau 
cratic red tape Zinoviev cites the following case: “The first 
state factory, Goaznak, in Moscow, needed ten black knives 
Although these knives were in Moscow itself and 
required by a factory doing essential we 
it took four official reports in the course of two montha and 
four days to get them.” 


devoted to a descripti mn of the 


rk for the country, 


Russian Industry 


HE more important sections of the official outline of 


the report submitted by the chairman of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy, Rykov, to the Eighth 
Russian Congress of Soviets, are contained in the followin 
translation, taken from the text published in Pravda for 
December 23: 


In spite of continuous civil war and blockade the so 


through the efforts of the organized working class, has n 
succeeded in saving our national economic life from destru 
liquidating private property, and organizing the econon rear 
which insured the victory of the Red Army, but also in creating 


an impetus to new achievements, both in organization ar 
technique. 

During the present year a genuine improvement has take 
place in several fundamental branches of our national 
Thus, for the first third of the harvest year of 1919-1920, that is, 
August, September, and October, 57,576,000 poods* of grai! 
and grain fodder were stored. For the same three months of 
1920-1921 the grain stores amounted to 140,652,000 poods, that 
The improvement in the fuel sit- 
Calculated in terms of 


is, an increase of 24 per cent. 
uation may be seen from these data: 
wood, the aggregate consumption of fuel in 1919 wa 
cubic sazhenst; during the first ten months the total, expressed 
in the same terms, was 11,083,000 cubie sazhens. 
tion of fuel during these ten months is therefore 150 per cent 
higher than the consumption of the entire preceding year. The 
situation is even clearer when you consider the production of 
fuel. Thus the production of coal in 1919 amounted to 6,881, 
000 poods, while for the ten months of 1920 it amounted to 
341,232,000 poods. The production of peat in 1919 amounted to 
671,000,000 poods, in 1920 to 823,000,000 poods. Firewood ag- 
gregated 4,200,000 cubic sazhens in 1919 and 9,400,000 cubic 


ip 55,000 


The consump- 


* One pood is a little more than 36 pounds 
t One sazhen equals 7 feet. 
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sazhens during the ten months of 1920. A still greater difference 
obtains in liquid fuel. In 1919 the consumption of liquid fuel 
amounted to 50,000,000 poods, while during the ten months of 
1920 it amounted to 116,900,000 poods, exclusive of light naphtha 
products and machine oils. 

The improvement of transportation may be seen from the 
increase in industrial transportation. In 1919 there were 11,130 
freight cars dispatched per month on long through hauls and 
4,053 on short local hauls. The corresponding figures for 1920 
are 19,572 and 5,354 respectively per month. The increase thus 
amounted to 75 per cent. 

In joining the Soviet Republic the border provinces enabled 
us to provide the cotton mills with raw material to the amount 
of 350,000 poods of cotton on January 1, 1919, and 1,221,000 
poods on November 1. In connection with this we increased the 
number of operating mills. Thus, in October 29 spinning mills 
with 576,577 spindles were in operation instead of 17 mills with 
290,582 spindles in June. The production for October amounted 
to 11,500,000 arshins* of cloth as compared with 4,000,000 arshins 
for July. The woolen mills have also received more raw material 
and in October their output amounted to 2,200,000 arshins as 
against 1,000,000 arshins for July. 

The fact that the south became soviet territory had even a 
more marked effect upon the tobacco, soap, dairy, and other 
branches of industry. In April the tobacco factories of Moscow 
had raw material for two months, while the Petrograd factories 
had only enough material to last a few days. On October 1 the 
Moscow factories had 93,000 poods of raw material, while the 
Petrograd factories had 200,000 poods, enough to last ten 
months. 

Since the middle of the present year several blast furnaces 
have begun to work. Last year not one of them was in opera- 
tion. On December 1, 19 such furnaces were in operation in the 
Ural, Donetz, and Central Russian regions and their number is 
constantly increasing, particularly in the Urals, where early in 
December 10 blast furnaces, 12 Martens furnaces, and 25 rolling 
mills were in operation. At the same time the situation of the 
heavy metals industry remains threatening, and according to 
the program of 1921 it is proposed to produce only 30,000,000 
poods of cast iron (that is approximately half of the minimum 
amount needed) and 45,000,000 poods of iron. 

The following data will characterize the growth of our pro- 
duction and the proposed activities in 1921: 


PROPOSED PRODUCTION 


COMMODITY PRODUCTION IN 1920 IN 1921 


Wood and timber 10,500,000 cu. sazhens. 19,000,000 cu. sazhens. 


Ce éc.c8cancead 131,744,000 poods ..... 718,000,000 poods. 
Naphtha ....... 71,000,000 poods ..... 298,745,000 poods. 
errr + 40,000,000 poods ..... 58,100,000 poods. 
EERO ccccccones 2,160,000 poods ..... 12,215,000 poods. 
GEE eecneeseess 95 poods ..... 276 poods. 
Platinum ....... 23 poods ..... 68 poods. 
eres ee 26,781 cases ..... 149,030 cases. 
BEREEROS cncccccs 609,196 cases ..... 1,228,300 cases. 


Sugar, granulated 7,500,000 poods ..... 25,514,000 poods. 
S 817,000 poods ..... 1,080,000 poods. 
1,320,000 arshins. 


WOUAD we ceeceeees 


Belting, rubber.. 347,000 arshins ... 


Tobacco ........ 9,555,000 units ..... 21,400,000 units. 
Sulphurie Acid.. 676,000 poods ..... 2,743,000 poods. 
ee errr ee COONS -caconcane ,830,500. 

Electric Energy.180,000,000 kilowatts. .244,700,000 kilowatts. 
3 a 1,855,000 poods ..... 3,000,000 poods. 
Cotton Goods....135,000,000 arshins ...780,000,000 arshins. 


Nevertheless, this increased program of production will only 
slightly satisfy the needs of the population and of the 
industries. 

This rise of our industries finds the Republic at a moment of 
enormous reduction, and in some cases of almost total lack, of 





* One arshin is about 28 inches 


materials, manufactured and semi-manufactured, which were 
inherited by the soviet power from the bourgeois regime. Thus, 
in 1918 there were up to 1,500,000,000 arshins of manufactured 
goods in the factories and depots of the Republic. At present 
we have a reserve of only some 40,000,000 arshins. As for metal, 
on January 1, 1921, we shall have 9,000,000 poods instead of 
44,000,000. We must take this fact into consideration in plan- 
ning to meet the needs of production and consumption. 

Our immediate task is to concentrate our attention on our 
heavy metals industry and on increasing the reserves of all sorts 
of raw materials without abating, however, our efforts along the 
line of improving our provisioning, fuel, and transportation sit- 
uation. In this connection the development of our industries in 
the Donetz Basin and in the Urals, those rich sources of coal 
and metal, assumes a special importance. 

The rational and energetic utilization of the resources of the 
Donetz Basin and the concentration of our forces upon the 
restoration of its industries are being pushed to the fore by 
the present moment. The rebirth of the coal industry, which the 
civil war had destroyed, and the resumption of operations by the 
large metallurgical mills of the south must be the turning-point 
in our future economic development. At the same time we must 
increase the production and shipment of liquid fuel. The sharp 
decrease in the output of naphtha at Baku in 1920 and the diffi- 
culties of shipping it on the Volga, as well as the constant threat 
to Baku on the part of the predatory Entente, make the increase 
of productivity at Baku imperative. It also renders urgent the 
necessity of developing new naphtha fields, notably first of all 
in the Emba region, and the transmission of naphtha by pipe 
lines. The available reserves of naphtha at Baku (about 200,- 
000,000 poods) and the proposed production of 1921 there (170,- 
000,000 poods) will satisfy the needs of industry for liquid fuel 
in 1921, that is, provided we shall be in a position to transport it. 
The problem of shipping naphtha will become especially acute 
in 1923, when the old reserves will be exhausted, while no de- 
cisive measures will be taken to raise the productivity of Baku 
and the other naphtha regions and to increase the carrying 
capacity of our railroad and water transportation. 

The necessity of increasing and developing the production 
and storage of raw materials, the reserves and sources of which 
have considerably decreased, is inseparably bound up with the 
development and improvement of our economic activities in agri- 
culture, especially in the regions which are sources of raw ma- 
terials. In this connection we must first of all develop the cotton 
industry of Turkestan and the flax industry in the northern and 
northwestern parts of Russia. 

The strengthening of the international position of Soviet Rus- 
sia and the pending possibilities of a more intense economic 
intercourse with foreign countries necessitate the formation of 
reserves of commodities for foreign exchange. This in turn re- 
quires a series of measures aiming at the development of our 
agriculture, cattle raising, and metallurgy, so that they may not 
only satisfy the needs of our own industries, but may also yield 
a surplus for export. 

This same circumstance determines the possibility of a policy 
of concessions which, attracting technical energies and funds 
from other countries for the development of the productive re- 
sources of Soviet Russia, will enable us to initiate the exploita- 
tion of the vast regions of northern and eastern Russia and set 
up on the territory of Russia a number of industries where the 
application of the western European and American technique is 
necessary. The negative aspect of the penetration of capitalistic 
enterprises into the Republic will be paralyzed, or is paralyzed, 
by the further growth of class-consciousness and the revolution- 
ary enthusiasm of the working class, as well as by the consist- 
ent development and strengthening of socialist economy. 

The foregoing paragraphs comprise about half of Rykov’s 
outline. The concluding sections are devoted to a discussion 
of labor technique, plans for economic development, and 
problems of industrial organization under the communist 
system of production. 
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Rail and Water Transportation in Russia 


HE report on Russia’s transportation system, delivered 
by Yemashamov, Commissar for Transportation, was 
reported in Pravda for December 28 as follows: 

We may point to an indubitable improvement in transporta- 
tion work, an improvement both qualitative and quantitative. 
In the first place, the year 1920 gave us an important increase 
in our railway net. Whereas toward the beginning of the year 
the aggregate mileage amounted to 33,000 versts, toward the end 
of the year it totaled 60,000 versts. At the beginning of the year 
our railroad system carried 6,000 freight cars per 25 hours. At 
present we are handling 12,000 such cars. The number of en- 
gines has also increased greatly. We now have 17,700 engines 
and 41,900 cars. Thus, in spite of the unfavorable conditions 
under which our transportation repair is going on, we can point 
to a marked improvement in the state of our road stock. 

The conditions under which our repair shops operate are 
known to you all. The shops have been largely destroyed. Many 
of them have no window panes in spite of the winter season. 
The equipment of the shops which we have recently taken over 
is destroyed. The most important parts of the machinery are 
lost or have been ruined by the enemy. Nevertheless, we must 
say that we are acquitting ourselves pretty well of the tasks 
outlined for us in Order No. 1042. At the beginning of the year 
we had 3,833 effective engines. Now we have 7,461. 

The brilliant execution of Order No. 1042 has enabled us to 
advance the schedule, and if the spare-part factories permit we 
shall be in a position to repair all our engines, not within four 
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and a half years, as was planned, but within three and a half 
or even three years. In spite of the fact that the repairing of 
cars is going on as efficiently as the repairing of engines the 
number of “sick” cars is growing and amounts to 23 per cent. 

An indispensable requirement for the normal functioning of 
transportation is efficient telegraphic communication. At pres- 
ent 32,500 of the available 38,000 telephones of the Republic 
need radical repair. Out of the existing 10,000 telegraphic in- 
struments 8,000 demand substantial repair. The electric signal 
system is even in a more deplorable state. It needs repair in its 
entirety. Taking into consideration our repair facilities, our ; 
materials and labor resources, we have worked out a plan for [lf peran ROGT: “We uce MELTTER Peer NOR wee 
restoring our telegraph system in two years dated from January NISH, leaving pores open to absorb moistures. They color 
1, 1920. like meerschaums. Absolutely NO BREAKING-IN. Each 

It is further necessary to call attention to the critical state pipe is perfect and guaranteed. 
of our railway trackage. From the outbreak of the war the 
renewal of worn ties and rails was discontinued in many places. 
At present the tracks are in a condition conducive to disasters. 
A project for their repair is being worked out at present and will 
require a period of five years. In a whole series of sections it 
is necessary to clean the road. We need 120,000 men for that 
purpose. Of course this number will vary depending upon the 
amount of snow, etc. 

The railway fuel situation cannot be considered satisfactory 
at present. Wood is still the predominant material. As for 
coal, the Donetz mining region is not in a position to meet all 
the needs of the railroads. 

With regard to water transportation, the amount of freight 
carried has increased considerably in comparison with 1919. 
This year we have transported 582 million poods by water, 
whereas last year we carried only 340 million poods. The prob- 
lem of repairing the craft cannot be discussed here in default 
of statistical data. If we get enough materials and metal, there 
is no doubt that here, too, the repair program will be carried out. . . 
This program provides for a tonnage in 1921 not below that of Mail Orders Filled 
1920. 

In conclusion it is necessary to say that the administrative 
apparatus of our transportation is definitely formed, so that the 
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administrative agencies exist not only on paper, but also in | 
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reality. The entire system is sufficiently strong, and the task of 41 BARCLAY STREET Corner Charch Street | 


those at the head of transportation is to perfect it. ee 
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The “BRASS CHECK WEEKLY! 


Some time ago we threatened to start a publication with the above name, to keep up with the increasing dis- 
honesties of the capitalist press. We meant the suggestion playfully, but it would seem that the capitalist press is 
going to drive us to it! 

Last November the author of “The Brass Check” was the Socialist candidate for Congress in the 10th California 
District. During the campaign not a single newspaper in Los Angeles quoted a word from the campaign speeches of 
this candidate. A few days before election the Los Angeles “Times” published a big display article, with heading 
all the way across the page: “HERE ARE ALL THE CANDIDATES.” The list was complete—save for one 
name, that of the author of “The Brass Check.” On the day after election, all five Los Angeles newspapers printed 
on the front page a “box” giving the returns for all the principal offices. The list began with the vote for United 
States Senator. It then gave the vote for the 9th District. Then, it skipped entirely the vote for the 10th Dis- 
trict, which is three-fourths of the city of Los Angeles, and went on to give the vote for the minor offices. On the 
second day after election, the newspapers repeated this incredible performance, and the boycotted candidate sent tele- 
grams to the Socialist papers of the country, stating how the returns were being suppressed. 

There is published in New York city an organ of the Old Style Tory virtues called the “Weekly Review.” 
| In this paper an ex-Socialist, W. J. Ghent, published an article charging that the author of “The Brass Check” had 
| been inaccurate. Ghent had found one sentence of comment on the returns in one newspaper the day after election, 
| and two sentences the second day after election. He furthermore showed that the Los Angeles “Times” had pub- 
| lished the complete returns on November 6, four days after election, and the official revised returns on November 20. 
To this the author of “The Brass Check” replied that all his telegrams had been sent on November 3 and 4, so that 
what the “Times” had published on November 6 and 20 did not touch the question of his veracity. As to the earlier 
| matters, Ghent had made his case by suppressing all mention of the “boxes” containing the returns, with the vote in 
| the 10th District omitted. 
The “Weekly Review” delayed for two months to publish this explanation—in the meantime sending it to Ghent, 
so that he might prepare an answer. This answer of Ghent was a charge that the author of “The Brass Check” had 
lied; that he had sent a telegram to the New York “Call” on November 6, subsequent to the publication of the com- 
plete returns in the Los Angeles “Times.” By accident the author found out about this new charge before it was 
| published in the “Weekly Review,” and he obtained from the telegraph companies certified evidence that he had 
| sent no telegrams to the New York “Call” except on November 3 and 4; he had sent none on November 6. The 
telegram referred to by Ghent had been sent by another party, and sent on November 5, not November 6—that is, it 
had been sent prior to the publication of the returns by the Los Angeles “Times” on November 6! 

This documentary evidence was submitted to the editor of the “Weekly Review,” as a test of the Old Style 
Tory virtues. Having the evidence before him that his charges were false, here is what the editor of the “Weekly 
Review” did: he published the charges of Ghent, and returned the evidence of Upton Sinclair unpublished and un- 
mentioned; he wrote a letter, admitting that he had the evidence before him, at the time he sent the charges to press; 
but he returned the evidence for lack of space, and he published the false charges because he already had them in 
type! The charges are now being reprinted in capitalist papers from Philadelphia to Sacramento, and were last heard 
from in the “Standard,” organ of the Ethical Culture Societies! 

Meantime, “The Brass Check” is reported as the book most in demand in one public library after another. A 
friend informs us that in Los Angeles there are forty reservations for it! Scores of college boys are writing us 
about it, one declaring that he heard the book discussed in three different class-rooms in one day! The book has 
reached the Governor-General of the Philippines, who writes enthusiastically about it. Also it has reached Japan, 
whence come three letters in one month, asking to translate it. The Economy Book Shop of Chicago telegraphs 
for 1,400 copies, having had 750 the month previous—and this a year after publication! 

The London “Nation” gave “The Brass Check” a two-page review a year ago. Now, our shipments of 6,500 
copies having reached London, the “Nation” of January 29 gives another page. We quote one paragraph, so that 
you may see how the Wild West looks from a London study! 

“If you wish to read a lively book of adventure—really desperate big-game hunting, in a country apparently 
full of man-eaters that stalk the hunter invisibly and generally get him, and rogue tuskers that wait securely in 
ambush to flatten out innocent wayfarers who trespass in tabooed groves—read the ‘Brass Check.’ It is by Upton 
Sinclair (Hendersons, 8s. 6d.), an author who has written about jungles before, I am told, though I have never 
| read him. One gathers from Mr. Sinclair that Sven Hedin, Shackleton, Doughty, and other pioneers in lands 
where you find rocks but no ruth, had simple tasks compared to that of an American newspaper reporter who tries 
to tell what he knows; for the sub-title of this book is ‘A Study of American Journalism.’ It appears from it that 
there is work still for stout-hearted pioneers in New York which will make Buffalo Bill’s excitements in the Wild 
West seem but table tennis. What are grizzly bears to High Finance? What the Sioux warrior Rain-in-the-Face to 
Mr. Hearst? Young men who are looking for an exciting life but are deploring the softness of a modern existence 
should read Upton Sinclair and admire the opportunity he shows could be theirs.” 

Prices of “The Brass Check” and other books published by Upton Sinclair are: Single copy, paper 60c post- 
paid; three copies $1.50; ten copies $4.50. Single copy, cloth, $1.20 postpaid; three copies $3.00; ten copies $9.00. 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California 
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HERE are fashions in books 
which come and go, but a really 
good book is good always. 
Oxford books are of the latter kind. 


A selection of those recently issued. 


RITES OF THE TWICE BORN 
By Mrs. SINCLAIR STEVENSON Net $10.50 
A remarkable book dealing with Brahman 
ritual which is permeated with innumerab!e 
superstitions and primitive usages. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
By CoL. PHILLIP MEADOWS TAYLOR $7.20 
The autobiography of a romantic and adven- 
turous character of the greatest interest to 
students of Indian matters. 
THE WAYS OF LIFE 
By STEPHEN WARD Net $2.00 
A study in ethics dealing with the whole of 
life written in admirable English. An orig- 
inal work of the greatest interest. 
THE BOOK OF THE GREAT 
MUSICIANS 
By P. A. SCHOLES Net $2.50 
A course in appreciation of younger readers 
chosen in such a way as to illustrate the 
whole cou: .« of development of music from 
the six’ to the twentieth century. 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
EUROPEAN THOUGHT 
Edited by F. S. MARVIN Net $3.00 
Twelve essays by noted scholars summarizing 
the work of the leading European thinkers in 
the last fifty years. 
THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS 
By GILBERT MURRAY $1.25 
A translation into English rhyming verse of 
this powerful drama, uniform with his well 
known translations of Euripides. 
SAFEGUARDS OF LIBERTY 
By W. B. SWANEY Net $2.25 
A masterly discussion of the three great 
charters on which our liberty is founded. 
A PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF 
REFORM 
By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY Net $3.75 
This prose work, now first printed, reflects 
Shelley's ideas on the subject of Government. 
An opportune book. 
THE SOUNDS OF STANDARD 
ENGLISH 
By T. NICKLIN $1.35 
A non-technical treatment of the problems 
of pronunciation. 
RES METRICA 
By W. R. HARDIE $3.40 


A valuable introduction to the study of Greek 
and Roman versification for every student of 
poetic metre. 
VICTORIAN WORTHIES 
By G. H. BLORE Net $3.75 
Sixteen biographies of noted characters of 
the Victorian period. 
SPANISH PROSE AND POETRY 
By IDA FARNELL Net $3.25 


A splendid collection of translations, with a 
critical appreciation of each author. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
85 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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SCOTT NEARING 


has packed the results of cight years of observation, 
investigation and study into a new book, 


The American Empire 


The book makes three points:— 


1:—That the Unitet States has become an empire in all 
but name; 


2:—That the present position of the United States 
threatens the peace of the world; 


| 8:—That the situation can be met only by fundamental, 
economic and social changes. 


Live Reada ble 


Convincing 





272 pages; Paper, 50 cents; three for $1.25; five for 
j $2.00, Cloth, $1; three for $2.50; five for $4 


All Postpaid. 


| RAND BOOK STORE 


7 East 15th Street New York 
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Monthly Official Organ American Peace Seciety 
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Edited where al and inte 
Favors a “law governed werid, a peace 
. through juetice.” 
C eC Furnishes news, texts of etate papers, 
4 artic.es bY epecia ts, and reasoned eds 
P. a torial opanions about the worid that wu 
. S and is to be 
¢ a ARTHUR DEERIN CALL. Fditor 
‘ 32 GEORGE PERRY MORRIS, Ast. Editer 
2 ) Mail your subscription teday $2.00 
¢ 5 ‘ ; 
3 ; > American Peace Society 
C FOR PEACE @ 612, 613, 614 Colorado Bldg. 
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Washington, D. C. 




















What is the Oil Industry Facing? 


The answer to this question is of extreme im- 
portance, in view of the present cutting of crude 
oil prices, and its possible effect on the securities 
of petroleum companies, so we have prepared a 
circular covering the entire oil situation, which 
will be sent free to anyone upon request. 


Ask for NN-59 
E. M. FULLER & CO. 
Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
New York Newark Cleveland Chicago Boston 
(Direct Private Wires) 
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DEBATE 
SCOTT NEARING 


says “YES” 
CLARENCE 
DARROW 














Lexington 
Theatre 
SUN. APR. 3, 8.30 


Rand School 


of Social Science 
7 East 15th St. 


KETS 


Sc, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 







in Order of Receipt 











SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing spe- 
* cial articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert, scholar service. AutTnors Re- 
SBARCH Bureau, 606 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE PEGPLE’S INSTITUTE, COOPER UNION, 8 O'Clock 


Friday, March 18 Everett Dean Martin, “Nietz- 
sche.” Our Humanitarianism Can We Uplift 
Society by All Leaning on One Another? 

Tuesday, Mar. 22. Hon.F.H.La Guardia, “Blue Laws.” 








Special Combination Offer | 


of | 
| 





Authoritative Documents 
in Pamphlet Form 


Decrees and Constitution of Soviet 


Russia 25c. 
This contains the Constitution, the Land | 
Law (the Fundamental Laws), and the 
decrees on Insurance, Inheritance, Mar- 
riage and Divorce, Agriculture, Educa- } 
tion, Press, Finance, Church and State, } 
Labor. 

The League of Nations 25c. 

A Practical Suggestion by Jan Christian | 
Smuts, Prime Minister of South Africa. 


The Truth About the Lusk Committee 


25c. 
Prepared by the Legislative Committee 
of the Peoples’ Freedom Union. 
Majority & Minority Reports of the 
Coal Industry Commission of Great 
Britain 25ec. | 
Reconstruction Programme of the 
British Labour Party 15e. 


(“Towards a New World") 


British Labor Report on Ireland, 10c. 


Total, $1.25 


15c 


Order from | 


The Nation a 


New York, N. Y. 


Combination Price, 
including postage, 


20 Vesey Street, 














Almost daily something hap- 
pens, somewhere in this broad 
land, that strikingly proves the 
loyalty and devotion of Bell 
Telephone employees. 


Storm, flood, fire, tornado, 
explosion, wreck are met in a 
manner that emphasizes the 
spirit of service underlying the 
daily work of telephone people. 


This loyalty, this thought of 
“service first’’, is more than de- 
votion to an organization, great 
and fine as that may be. It is 
devotionto the whole telephone 
democracy, to the millions who 
form the telephone-using public. 
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Loyalty to Public oer 


And it is this same spirit 
of responsibility to the people 
which has strengthened thou- 
sands of telephone employees 
during the hard period of after- 
war reconstruction. 


This spirit of service is being 
handed on to the new em- 
ployees who have come to help 
us meet the enlarged demands 
now being made upon the 
telephone. 


If all the facts were known, 
workers such as these would 
receive nothing but apprecia- 
tion and encouragement from 
the public. 


- AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


Seo cats And all directed toward Better Service 
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When you write to an advertiser, please say 
that you saw his advertisement in The Nation, 











When you write to an advertiser, please say that you saw his advertisement 
The Nation It will help you, him, and The Nation 
fhe Greatest DEBATE in a Decade! Just Published! 


“CAPITALISM vs. SOCIALISM.” Prof. E. R. 


MAN, Head of the Dept. 
vs. Prof. SCOTT NEARING, of the 
Science. Introduction by OSWALD GARRISON 





of Economics, Columbia University, 
Rand School of Social 


A. SELIG- 


incorporate 


VILLARD, | national scale. 





Editor, “The Nation.” Certified Stenographic Report, illus- a : 

trated by photographs of the debaters; paper cover, 50c; Ss ae © potent educational force and of in- 
cloth, $1.00 (inciude 10c for postage for either copy). — ne = site gg sound business basis. For full 
The Fine Arts Guild, Inc, Dept. 13, 27 W. 8th St., N. Y. City nformation write Bos 70, The Nation. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 


A lecture organization of liberal tendencies is about to 
and expand its influence and activities to a 
An invitation is extended to all those de- 
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Before the Bigh Court of the THorld 


HAPPY CHILDHOOD, 
VS. Plaintiff § A pplication for an 
PAINFUL HUNGER, | Injunctional Order. 


Defendant 
Now comes the above named plaintiff and for a cause of action respectfully shows to this court, hereinafter desig 
nated “the reader”: 
First: That at all the times prior to the commencement of this action this plaintiff has by all humane people bee 
termed the inherent right of children throughout the \Vorld. 


Second: That there are now resident in Central Europe more than 15 mill of childres ive 
never had the pleasure of an acquaintance with this plaintiff. 

Third: That the defendant is the prime cause for this deplorable state of f t] id 
maliciously prevented this plaintiff from entering the life of said 15 millions of children, mot of wl ince birth have 


“~¢ a é ! ° ‘ , ¢¢ 
wion Oa qui il f oma 


been so molested by the defendant, that they have never even known the sen 


WHEREFORE, this plaintiff prays this “reader” that the defendan 
harassing, hindering or interfering with said distressed children or their comfort: a: 


he fore er en te | and estore i from 








THIS PLAINTIFF FURTHER PRAYS that this “reader” will grant to then il re 
lief as is within his means and power to give, by the purchase and contribution of one or more assortment food- 
stuffs listed below. Happy Childhood 

“ ” 
Assortment “A —$5.75 Corn Starch. 2 II Sweetened CI late 27) Cree 
Contents 1 can Libby Corned Beef, net weight per can “~agubaigi —. et 4 inne aa _ o 
na ; 1 Ib. Cocoa, 1 Ib. Tea, % th. Ci , ‘ Pepper. 
12 ounces, 1 can Libby Roast Beef, net weight per can 
12 ounces, 1 can Libby Pink Salmon, net weight per Assortment “D”—$7.00 
can 16 ounces, 2 cans Libby Sliced Bacon, net weight Demtente: 48 tine—I6 ounces net—Evaporated Math. 
per can 9 ounces, 2 cans Libby Beef Fat, net weight per Tri tiedl Mintionn Cnnimiaiih Manual 
can 14 ounces, 1 tin Libby Oven Baked Beans, net ie aaaeee siete 
weight per can 17 ounces, 2 cans Libby Raspberry, Assortment “E”— $9.00 
Strawberry or Apricot Jam, net weight per can 21 Caotsenin» 68 tina 14 conces act-—Condensed Sate 
ounces, 2 cans Libby Sweetened Condensed Milk, net ee WL TT s | EL gy SN ee OT 
; ’ ; ened Milk, United States Government Prand 
weight per can 14 ounces, 2 cans Evaporated Milk, net 
weight per can 16 ounces, 1 dozen Bouillon cubes. Assortment “F”—$15.00 
‘ ee es ee ee 
Assortment “B”—$20.50 Contents: 12 Ibs. specially cure I i na oKed 1, 1 
‘ ; Ibs. Fat Backs, 10 Ibs. pure refined lard, § iT 
Contents: 6 cans Libby Corned Beef, net weight per Salou! 
can 12 ounces, 3 cans Libby Roast Beef, net weight per 
can 12 ounces, 3 cans Libby Boiled Beef, net weight per Assortment “G”—$11.00 
can 12 ounces, 6 cans Libby Pink Salmon, net weight Contents: 140 Ibs. Wheat Flour 
per can 16 ounces, 6 cans Libby Sliced Bacon, net ene 
weight per can 9 ounces, 4 cans Libby Beef Fat, net Assortment “H”—$6.50 
weight per can 23 ounces, 3 tins Libby Bouillon Cubes, Contents: | case containing 1 bag of 50 Ibs. Granulated 
containing 1 dozen each, 6 cans Libby Oven Baked Sugar. 
Beans, net weight 17 ounces, 6 cans Libby Raspberry, Assortment “I”—$6.00 
Strawberry or Apricot Jam, net weight per can 21 a , a ' 
ounces, 6 cans Libby Sweetened Condensed Milk, net Contents : I case containing 1 bag of 50 Ibs. Fancy 
weight per can 14 ounces, 6 cans Libby Evaporated Blue Rose Rice. 
Milk, net weight per can 16 ounces, 3 cans Libby Oxtail Assortment “K”—$12.00 
Soup, net weight per can 11 ounces, 3 cans Libby Mulli- ae ica ae 7" ie 
- . . Contents: 1 case containing 50 Ibs. (2 tins each 25 Ibs.) 
gatawney Soup, net weight per can 11 ounces, 3 cans nes Maliead tasd 
Libby Vegetable Soup, net weight per can 9 ounces. siding 
All those who desire to furnish these food packages 

- : , . . ~ ENTRAL RELIEF COM ‘TEE 
to friends or relatives in Central Europe should fill out ag - . sm ae - ” 
the attached blank. Those who have no friends or rela- Fe ES TES Sees, Le Sees, me. F 
tives there should fill out the blank to the Central Please ship Assortment for whic! 
Relief Committee, who will deliver such food packages (Indicate by Lette 
free of charge to the home of some destitute family I enclose $...... : oe and deliver to 
with children in the countries named and obtain an (1) Name 
acknowledgment for the donor from such recipient. aponpieaagaaiie 

The goods furnished under these orders are now on Street Address. 
hand in the European warehouses of the Central Relief City, District and Country 
Committee, and are of first quality only. on 
Assortment “C”—$10.00 Name and Address 
Contents: 242 Ibs. Wheat Flour, 10 Ibs. Rice, 5 Ibs. If donated for general relief write at (1) “At your discretion’ 
Macaroni, 10 lbs. Sugar, granulated, 2 lbs. Farina, 2 lbs. (Pleass eclee salsa 
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W ‘iveratthoveht Sie uso secornze tint res! || ~HUMBUG-LAND, 50 cts. BOOKS EVERY BUSINESS | 


values life rest on spiritual foundations Mendez Pinto’s ludicrous account of the AN 
P ‘ can 7 | be 
With such a family interested in rural life we ignominious position of the Educated in | M SHOULD HAVE , 
ae 1 share our comfortable ern hom If modern society. Stand in line for a yoke at Kemmerer, A.B.C. of the 
relations prove congenial, opportunity would develop the doors of ignorant and predatory wealth. Federal Reserve Systera. $1.50 
Use their brains, not for their own interest Whitaker, Foreign Ea 


liched 














- tion with the owner i ell estal 1 Ps om 
oe ve : b nates : f th siges 1 Angc-nehi within or the social good, but to fortify the parasitism SEY Adcat os cada 5.00 || 
. ry 181 Jr if the city lures, we are thir eir masters le ee ‘ 

ine diamant on tan taeniion af Ge Gem > gg vl yo } el Press (Rt. 8, Box Montgomery, Federal In- 
Islar d * R. Any who are interested even in ta tk. come Tax Procedure, | 
. ad , 79 BORE ccccccsccscccces 8.00 
ing it over will address Box 72, Care Tue Nation é ‘ 
Preciade, Exporting to the 
FRENCH MAGAZINES Cir eee 


LE FIGARO, Le Matin, all other Paris dailies 9 PLETE LINE E gue fom. | 


La Vie Parisienne, Le Sourire, French Ilus- 
c O M M U N I S M trated _— —— Scientific and Technical FOR CATALOG. 
Reviews ashion and Art P Ww 
CHRISTIANISM ii iieions tl McDEVITT. WILSON’ S, Inc. | 
or ple is 
30 Church Street Branch S 55 V 
LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, Chagnon & Co. ne ‘NEW YORK CITY” —_—— ! 


By Bishop William arya ye D.D. 487 Seventh Avenue, at 37th Street, New York nn 



























































A mast y analysis and contrast of Cc nunism a ee 
ind Christianism from the revolutionary and 
nd tianism eo  sevenutionary Over 1,000,000 in stock. All subjects. BOOK Thousands of volumes— 
M.: rece 7 ionumel a plendid — xt Ph BOOKS Secendhand and New on appreval. publisher’s remainders and 
. nian and oe Schola at should be Rave ate and Sets of .. yw 76 overstocks at average half 
F y , formmissiens executed oy 21 Charin: i i 
Communism and Christianism has Cross Read. Lendea, Engiand ” SALE - oe eee ee. 
been warmly received by the American Meh F Genhich r Send for Cataleg 9 
workers. The book is meeting with ehring, Franz—Geschichte der deutschen Sozial- 
pronounced opposition from the in- Pn mag pl Rigen ys BD ..* $7.00 HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. 
trenched interests. Members of the Nietzsche's Werke, 9 a iamus. 3 vols., $14.76. Dept. 24 Baltimore, Md. 
chamber of commerce are threatening Schepenhauer’s Werke, 6 velumes, $16.00. 
the author and trying to suppress the Large stock other German books. 
work. BEYER’S BOO 
Bish p Brown is the reincarnz ~_ of Thomas et = Putten Sweet, New York BOOKS BOOKS 
Paine and his book is the mode Age of Reason. 
Paper, 204 pages, 0% ie py 2 25 cents, six copies JUST OUT The National Mail Order Book Co. 
$1.00, postpaid. Thirtieth thousand now ready. | | THEE WAYS OF THE GODS Station “D,” Box 136, New York, N. Y. 
Address ? By ALGERNON SIDNEY CRAPSEY Books on all subjects at publishers’ prices, The 
The BRADFORD-BROWN Educational Company, Inc. THE BAKER TAYLOR CO., 354 Fearth Ave., New York = | pe yell ae . a service rules. 
° . P i ) ita e us dco our 
Galion, Ohio Price $3.00 Selling Agente shipping. ; . 
| Lectures on “PSYCHOANALYSIS” RUMFORD HALL, 50 E. 41st St. 


The latest and most vital message from the pen of this 


By HENRY LINDLAHR, M.D. F RIDO MAR. 11—PROBLEMS OF CHILDHOOD; 
| 
well-known authority on dietetics and drugless healing | yde case in actual life. 
i 
j 


The True Nature and Seurce of Vitamines or Life Elements | ANDRE Fridaye, at 3.80 p. m. 
or Heredity and Sexual Enlightenment. 
MAR. 18 - Dual. PERSONALITIES; or the Jekyll 

methods answers the greatest question as to the true Tickets for oy Lectures $1.25 plus war tax. 
source of life, heat, energy, resistance, and recuperative THE FINE ARTS GUILD, 27 West 8th Street 
power. It explains the philosophy and technic of fasting; 


shows the relationship of vitamines to mineral elements 


and to microzyma; proves the fallacy of the calorie theory! CAPITAL TODAY 


h dietet ' 

revolutionizes the science of dietetics. 3 A Study of Recent Economic Development 
This treatise from beginning to end abounds in aston- 

ishing revelations concerning the most important prob- By HERMAN CAHN 








lems in dietetics and in the treatment of human ailments. proves why REVOLUTION is INEVITABLE, not because 
Paper bound. Nearly 50 pages. Postpaid 50c. of the desires or aims of any class, but because, owing to 
‘ ‘ . . P the failure of the credit system, Capitalism is becoming 
Special discount when ordered in lots of six or mere copies unable to produce the necessities of life. Read this book 
NY and compare Mr. Cahn’s analysis with the events in the 

LINDLAHR PUBLISHING COMPA : financial and industrial world today. 

515 S. Ashland Boulevard Chicago, Ill. : ‘ : 
Cloth, $2.00 by insured mail, or at the bookstores. 





ens CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 347 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
The Socialism of Jesus, 25c. 























There ha een an ince 1t demand for a book giving a careful 
study of the socialistic and radi “y statements of Jesus Christ. We feel safe Just Published: 
in saying that ir “The Socialism of Jesus’’ we have the quotations care- ~ 
fully and accurately culle oe 1 the conclusions cuneeenell in a most striking 
manner In this new id | c cae ly valuable book a considerable amount 
of proof is offered Ay suppert the contentions that Jesus Christ was a ROUGH LIST f FINE OLD EDITIONS 
s B t This volume, which is a most scholarly and thorough work, con- 0 of 
sists of 1 


: APP AL TO REASON, GIRARD, KANSAS. Famous and Popular Books 
in NEW LIBRARY BINDINGS, including some 











; The THEATRE GUILD Presents 
[LE ARTBREAK USE . - : 
HEARTBREAK HOU SE First Editions ond Sporting Books 
By Bernard Shaw 
\t the Garrick Theatre, 65 W. 35th St, New York City. also a few 


Evenings at 8:15. Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2:15. 


IMPORTANT REMAINDERS 
at Greatly Reduced Prices 


j Advance reservations may be made by telephone—Fitzroy 1522. 











Post free from 
DRAMATISTS’ AGENT—PLAYS 
AGRE GAMOER sovasuisns> ises HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 
1402 BROADWAY Motion Picture Department Beoksellers to the King 
NEW YORK R. L. GIFFEN, Associate Manager 43, Piccadilly, W. 1, London, England 
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Books and Literature 


HE NATION’S book reviews have occupied for over fifty years a place of unique distine- 

tion in American journalism. The approbation which THE NATION has won in this 
field has come from its consistent effort to see that every book review it publishes is written by 
the man or woman best equipped to handle the particular book with authority, as well as spirit. 
For example, during the past year the following outstanding books have been reviewed by the 
following writers: 


Name of Book Reviewer 


The Outline of History—H. G. Wells........ . |. Salwyn 


Margot Asquith—Autobiography Henry W. Nevin 


Theodore Roosevelt and His Time—Joseph Bucklin Bishop. Stuart 1’. Sherman 
Woodrow Wilson and His Work—W. E. Dodd.... .J. A. Hol 

Hey Rub-a-Dub-Dub—Theodore Dreiser........... wa van Wyck [1 

My Three Years in America—Count [ernstortf..... Norman Hapgood 
The World’s Illusion—Jacob Wasserman............ Hf. L. Mencl 


The Human Costs of the War—Homer Folks........ David Starr Jordan 
The Rising Tide of Color—Lothrop Stoddard. . - . Franz Boa 
Labor and the Employer—Samuel Gompers....... ... Arthur Gleason 


In addition to these important book reviews, THE NATION frequently contains sign: 
articles by leading authors on literary subjects. It also issues, during the year, five special bi 
supplements, which are everywhere regarded as literary events. 


1 


During 1921 THE NATION will publish a series of monthly articles by the Literary 
Editor, Mr. Carl Van Doren, on Contemporary American Novelists, and another series, by 
various writers, on the Progress of Poetry in France, Germany, England, and Japan. 


If you are not a subscriber to THE NATION, and are interested in books and literature 
fill in the blank below and check the book you wish to have us send you as an acknowledgement 
of your subscription. For $5.00 you get THE NATION for fifty-two weeks and any of the 
books listed below. 


Use this blank. 
THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


y ° e ‘ ‘ ® ~- ‘ 
Please send me The Nation for one year together with the book checked below. I inclose $5.00 to cover thu 


offer. . 
oo ere ee ee er re a ee ee eee ee ee ee re ee ae 
PN 6 £66 SAS DARA DEORE eeenET eereos 
[|] History of a Literary Radical—Randolph (_] Moon-Calf—Floyd Dell 
Bourne 
[[] Main Street—Sinclair Lewis [_] Reconstruction in Philosophy—Jolin Dewey 


[_] Prejudices: Second Series—H. L. Mencken [_] Woman and the New Race—Margaret Sanger 
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YOU CAN HELP 


THE CHILDREN OF RUSSIA 


Have you wanted to send food and medicine to the sick and starving 
children of Petrograd and Moscow ? The time has come when you can do it 














The American Friends Service Committee whose representative, Miss Anna J. Haines, is now in Moscow, 
has distributed $200,000 worth of food, clothing and medicines to Russian children in the last few months. 
It is operating there with the cognizance of the State Department and under an arrangement with the Soviet 
Government which permits it to conduct its work in fidelity to the standards of relief which have made the 
work of the Friends so effective throughout Europe. 


A cable recently received by the American Friends Service Committee from its Moscow representative gives 
the following facts about the arrangements for distribution and needed supplies: 


“Soviet Government have given Friends fullest opportunity to distribute relief supplies. Have secured 
warehouse for exclusive use of our supplies under our management. Thirty-eizht thousand Moscow 
babies need milk daily. Present supplies can feed only seven thousand. Infant mortality is forty per 
cent. We urgently require milk, cod liver oil and soap for six thousand children between three and 
eight. Twenty-one thousand children between eight and fifteen need soap and fat.” 


The American Friends are arranging a shipment of supplies for these Moscow children. If you have 
wanted to extend help to the suffering non-combatants of Russia but have not felt confident that the 
assistance would reach those for whom it was intended, a direct and sure way is now open to you. 


There is world danger, Mr. Hoover has pointed out, in letting the next generation in Europe grow up from 
an undernourished, bitter childhood into an undeveloped, embittered manhood. He has said: 


“Peace is not made by documents; peace is made by the spirit of goodwill in the hearts of men. The 
American Service to Children is the real ambassador of peace. If we send its ambassadors into a million 
and a half Central European homes this winter, we have established a protection against war more real 
than any battleship we can devise today.” 


These words are as true of Russia as they are of Central Europe. We of the undersigned Committee, 
representing various political and religious beliefs and all shades of opinion on Russian policy, are united 
in feeling that the children of Russia, as well as the children of Central Europe, must be helped. 


We urge you to join with us. All money contributed to this Committee is sent to the American Friends 
for the purchase of supplies which are sent directly to Miss Haines. All expenses of the Committee, in- 
cluding overhead and publicity, are met by a separate fund raised separately and specifically for that pur- 
pose. Will you send your check today? 


American Relief for Russian Women and Children 


Dr. FRANK BILLINGS, Honorary Chairman JANE ADDAMS, Chairman 
Ricut Rev. C. P, ANDERSON GRACE ABBOTT, Secretary 
His Grace, ARCHBISHOP ALEXANDER] — Homorary CHARLES L, HUTCHINSON, Treasurer 


EDWARD F. DUNNE rice-Chai 
MARQUIS EATON ete Mrs, GRAHAM R. TAYLOR, 
SIDNEY HILLMAN a } Executive Secretary 


Endorsed by the National Information Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 


American Relief for Russian Women and Children, 
Cuarvtes L. Hutcuinson, Treasurer, 
Room 1318, 19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 


Emciosed 06 9... 2<cccs for the relief of Russian Women and Children. 
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